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DEVOTED THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
LITERATURE EDUCATION. 


FEBRUARY, 1887. 


CAUSING LEARN. 
GEN. MORGAN, RHODE ISLAND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The essential act acquiring knowledge the act learning, and this the 
the work education, whereby the child becomes man, 
exchanging weakness for strength, ignorance for knowledge, 
awkwardness for skill, simplicity and inexperience for wisdom 
and confirmed many factors conspire. child 
grows spontaneously. Just the acorn becomes the oak, the babe 
becomes adult, passing through the various stages infancy 
and youth maturity, virtue its inherent energies and 
manifest destiny. The parent may aid this process growth 
and development warding off evils, and affording proper sup- 
plies food, clothing, care, and guidance. Associates, home 
and abroad, lend hand unconscious tutelage. Nature, with 
all its varied forces, performs small share bringing the 
youth knowledge himself, his powers and limitations, 
privileges and obligations. the dullest must heed her 
warnings nnd remember her teachings. 


The chief agent the great transformation, however, must 


the child himself. All education is, its ultimate analysis, self- 


The energy which! issues growth,or assimilates 


knowledge, must originate self and self-directed. All the 
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varied helps home, school, and nature are but helps which the 
child must use. Like crutches, they are available only him 
who has purpose, and physical strength handle them. The 
school, with all its appliances.—libraries, laboratories, and teach- 
ers,—is but opportunity, valuable only the pupil makes use 
it. The teacher may much for him wise and persist- 
ent scheme training, that each and all the 
physical, mental, moral,—may completely, symmetrically, and 
harmoniously developed. But this can done only the 
pupil’s consent and hearty codperation. The teacher may impart 
instruction, not only giving him facts and truths, but seeing, 
well, that commits memory large bodies knowledge 
set forth books, and yet fall far short securing the best 
results aimed the process education. Instruction good 
far goes. Education not only individual, personal 
work, calling for the highest exercise selfhood, but life. 
long process, requiring the pupil that shall ever 
ing. are never done. problems cease only with 
the grave and the most diligent student finds the fleeting years 
all too short enable him exhaust any branch, however nar- 
row, human inquiry. 

The great function the teacher’s high office cause his 
pupil learn. His finished work not walking 


} 


nor intellectual athlete, but student,—an earnest, humble 
learner. can his work that his pupil becomes dili- 
gent seeker after truth, finding the pursuit itself 
tion second only that which comes from conscious grasp 
the eternal verities nature, has performed good work. 
What, then, meant causing pupil use the 
expression somewhat unusual sense, perhaps, and should, 
consequently, explain precisely what mean it. way 
negative, let said that does not mean having him commit 
memory stipulated tasks. thing not necessarily learned 
because committed memory. pupil may successfully 
memorize the lesson assigned him foreign language 
which does not understand word. Some teachers would 
have their students learn heart portions the basis 
beginning their study Latin. Montaigne was wont 


declare that know thing heart not know 
Without endorsing this extreme view, even calling question 
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the very great importance memorizing, should empha- 
sized that merely memorizing not all learning, and is, 
indeed, very small part the whole process. causing 
does not mean what often conveyed the word 
instruct lead the pupil understand 
what the teacher presents. ‘The instructor assigns lessons, calls 
for recitations, questions, illustrates, explains, repeats, tests, and 
examines, until feels assured that the given subject has heen 
understood the pupil, and so, sense, mastered. 
This process higher, nobler one than 
described. But even this may come far short the end 
desired; for the teacher takes the initiative, prepares the lesson, 
sets the task, conducts the tests, and thus supervises the work 
all its extent. The pupil may remain largely passive. Like 
sun dial, points the time shadow his face only long 
the sun shines. Fenélon, with all his learning 


eloquence, 
skill, and devotion, worked wonders for his royal pupil but 
must said that his work was splendid What 
youth needs not Mentor, who, while guiding, stimulating, 
and instructing him, absorbs his will and overwhelms his person- 
ality. Education should conserve the individuality the pupil. 
Perfected selfhood the goal culture. 

The fundamental condition, then, upon which rests the 
work causing supreme regard for the child’s 
individuality. His personality should regarded sacred and 
inviolable. was undoubtedly right assigning large 
according his pantheistic manifestation divin- 
ity, which led the kindred error supposing him prone 
only good. Unfortunately, this optimism cruelly shaken 
the practical contact with child-nature. Nevertheless, the con- 
clusion drawn that education chiefly growth, and 
must characterized freedom and spontaneity, great 
truth. 

teacher ever succeeds who seeks unduly subdue the 
child’s will, curb his natural propensities, ignore his tastes, 
violate his wishes, disregard his own peculiar endow- 
ments. two children are alike their capacities, two are 
fitted fill precisely the same sphere life. one, left 
free, has his own point view, and will have his own peculiar 
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conception the universe. This individuality ordinarily 
ognized home, and spontaneity encouraged. 
compelled consider it, and every individual carves for himself 
his own career. only school that the process restraint, 
suppression, domination, subduing, practiced. The grim spec- 
tre, authority, has erected his awful throne the schoolroom, 
and upon his dread altar multitudes innocent victims are daily 
sacrificed. Fortunately for humanity, the instinct selfhood 
too strong conquered; and children, escaping 
from school early age, some open revolt, some appar- 
ent submission and real rebellion, and some, force neces- 
sity, after years free activity, either avoid, resist, part 
overcome the benumbing effects the so-called discipline and 
training the schools. 

Teachers should not tyrannize over their pupils, but should 
treat them with that respect which due free beings. 
can make the child lifelong learner only begin call- 
ing into exercise, from his earliest infancy, that innate energy 
which expresses itself its own way, chooses its own objects 
upon which exert itself, and combines them after ways its 
own. This done without pampering willfulness, 
developing selfhood into selfishness offensive 
because wills learn. His knowledge should chiefly that 
which has wrested from Nature his own efforts. 

Closely akin this reverence for the right selfhood, an- 
other pre-requisite success making the child learner; 
viz, the conservation and culture curiosity. more 
true that sparks fly upward, and that water seeks its level, than 
that children seek after knowledge. The mind was made for 
truth. Hunger the divinely appointed precedent food-taking, 
the one condition nourishment. hunger, 
Curiosity the mind what hunger the body. This 
divinely implanted force the main spring action that impels 
all the mental powers, and energizes all intellectual processes. 
What has the desire knowledge not wrought? has impelled 
the navigator through unknown seas, allured the explorer through 
untrodden continents, across dreary deserts, over pathless moun- 
tains, and through trackless forests. has stimulated invention, 
reared observatories, collected museums, founded colleges, estab- 
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lished libraries, and has laid under contribution the heavens 
above us, the earth about us, and the depths the ocean. Man 
never satisfied long there remains any secrets mind 
matter, history, science, religion which has not explored. 

know his birthright, learn his prerogative. What 
true the race, measurably true each individual the 
race. not his duty and his right know, but his 
virtue his manhood. The desiret know among the earliest 
manifestations conscious life. The open eye, the outstretched 
hand the infant, soon followed the listening ear and the 
inquiring tongue the child. guard this impulse from 
injury, gratify without dulling it, stimulate without over- 
burdening it, direct without attempting tyrannize over it, 
keep ever eager, vigilant, healthy, great part the teach- 
work. 

The child’s curiosity will necessity directed largely 
its innate tendencies. One child curious after causes, another 
after means; one delights birds, another one loves 
nature, another books; one revels stories adventure, another 
busies itself with the laws perspective and the fascinating mys- 
teries color; while yet another finds pleasure mathematical 
problems and the laws that underlie them. 

may asserted with great confidence, that eagerness 
know, springing from the child’s innermost nature, absolutely 
essential constitute him any true sense learner; that this 
planted the Creator’s hand, germ, every child’s nature 
that grows what feeds on; and that the teacher may and 
should supply those conditions which this great gift shall 
kept healthful activity. 

This leads third important principle; viz., that foster 
the spirit learning the child, learning must made pleas- 
Quintilian said, Let study the child play.” 
Fenélon went the extreme making the school bazaar, 
and study pastime. would have nothing hard dis- 
agreeable education. There all metals are gold; all flowers 
are John Locke, while recommending hardening 
process for the boy prepare him for bearing life’s burdens, 
would still make study attractive, and throw around whatever 
delight consistent with earnest labor. 
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doubtless true that education necessarily involves 
thing restraint, limitation, control, and labor which irksome 
the average pupil. Perhaps there may royal road 
There admitted necessity for discipline and 
direction the part the teacher. Education consists, part, 
learning obedience, acquiring the habits doing even 
agreeable work from sense duty. Nevertheless, 
emphasized that the school should not prison within whose 
walls unwilling children are confined force, and driven 
unwelcome tasks frowns and threats and blows. The very 
atmosphere many schoolrooms heavy and depressing. With 
nothing relieve the bleakness the surroundings, the 
ness the walls, the hardness the benches, the monotony 
the recitations, the dreariness the tasks, and the severity the 
discipline, the school becomes many child dreadful place 
from which even factory affords welcome release. 

Whatever may done render the schoolhouse comfortable 
and tasteful, the discipline kind, and the methods instruction 
attractive, should done order that the associations school- 
life shall always pleasant, and that the pupil may led 
the sweet allurements the place put his best efforts 
the pursuit knowledge. 

The games, occupations, music, birds, and flowers the kin- 
the stories, the Friday afternoons, the singing, and 
gymnastics the primary and intermediate the cabinets 
illustrations and the excursions the grammar schools; the 
workshops, laboratories, and growing consciousness power, and 
increasing appreciation the value knowledge characteristic 
the high school; and the widening range vision, profounder 
insight into truth, the greater freedom choice and independ 
ence labor, together with the genial companionship and stimu- 
lating example great scholars found the universities, 
should make every stage school-life delightful feast and 
awaken the mind the student burning zeal for knowledge. 
this result fails, the fault will often found the feebleness 
the teacher, the faultiness his methods. 

Rising still higher plane this ascending series, reach 
fourth condition success developing the pupil abiding 
love learning. must be, its earlier stages, in- 


the child must brought face face with things: 
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there possible way, from the very nature the human 
constitution, whereby can have definite ideas color ex- 
cept sight; odors, except smell. Each sense must 
the medium through which the soul brought into direct relation 
with those qualities matter which it, and alone, adjusted. 
the pupil know the qualities things, must brought 
into vital contact with them. not true that one can have 
knowledge except that which intuitive, but true that 
the basis all knowledge material things sense-perception. 
The fundamental data knowledge, what Pestalozzi calls mother 
are those primal notions things that come through 
the senses. The child must put into right relationship with 
nature, and his knowledge distance, direction, plants, animals, 
minerals, industries, commerce, political economy history 
must rest upon personal Physiology cannot suc- 
cessfully taught without the skeleton, nor physics and chemistry 
outside laboratory. 

The mind brought into proper relation nature, things, 
objects sense, allured activity, gratified, fed, developed, 
educated. Learning becomes perennial and exhaustless source 
joy. attempt teach science from books, before the 
preliminary ideas have been made familiar observation, not 
only futile, but destructive the powers the mind. 
child ruined for life the deadening process cramming his 
memory with words whose meaning ignorant. Words 
are but symbols, and are chiefly valuable reviving the memory 
past experiences, putting into convenient and orderly 
shape the processes our own thinking, or, best, stimu- 
lating the mind put itself, its own energies, into the same 
state that occupied the writer. Asa general law, words 
should come after ideas; the child should learn things before 
learns about things; should derive all his ideas number 
counting, combining, separating, dividing, weighing, and measur- 
ing things should not taught read until has ideas 
and thoughts, and can embody them sentences his own 
Books should supplement, and not precede, oral 
instruction. Facts should precede principles, processes come 
before rules. Grammar and rhetoric should always follow 
tical literature should comprise the reading the 
authors, and not merely reading about foreign languages 
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should learned use, and not from grammar. Geography 
should, far possible, learned from travel, and psychology, 
from introspection. 

This great law nature,—the imperative necessity knowl. 
edge first hand,—has been repeated all the great reformers 
educational methods, Montaigne, Rousseau, Locke, Com. 
enius, Pestalozzi, and and patent command 
once the assent every thoughtful mind; and yet ruth. 
lessly violated every day, nearly everywhere, and, might almost 
say, nearly everybody. And nature avenges herself blind. 
ing the teachers who it, and stupefying the minds their 
sowing, becomes house,—the burial-place fond hopes 
and youthful aspirations. 

The meagre results that often issue from long years school- 
ing, the vast number pupils that drop out the lower grades, 
the few that find their way college, the spirit indifference 


learning that pervades many educational institutions, the 
oft-repeated criticism the public school system for its lack 
practical results, the widespread agitation favor industrial 
training, and the bitter complaint many distinguished men 
how they were educated, all point real defect our sys- 
tem education. the part wisdom locate the evil, 
possible, and then remove it. 

None, perhaps, will bold enough deny that the evil con- 
sists, part least, the too prevalent habit substituting 
words for things, books for and that the remedy for this 
form the evil found relegating the textbook its 
proper place; emancipating the pupil from bondage the 
latter, and restoring him the freedom intercourse with 
nature, either directly means cabinets and laboratories. 

Another cardinal principle education, springing 
very constitution the human mind, that the fullest activity 
all the child’s powers must called into requisition the 
process The sources human knowledge are few. 
The primal source knowledge the world without obser- 
vation, the world within consciousness. When add 
these reflection, testimony, and authority, have exhausted 
the category. Each these should duly recognized. Neither 


can substitute for the other. The child should habitu- 
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ated avail himself each and all them. not enough 
that brought into contact with nature. The North American 
and the African Bushman have always lived contact 
with nature, and are savage still. Men grow the country 
with knowledge botany, and the city and remain igno- 
rant society. The work the teacher stimulate the 
pupil use his senses. But the senses may overstimulated, 
and the man become thereby brutalized. The cat has sharp 
the dog keen smell, without becoming intellectual. 
There imperative need that the child shall led think, and 
exercised forming judgments. Agassiz said have 
declared that the chief thing education the habit com- 
while Montaigne laid great stress upon forming the 
judgment. The Jesuits were intent upon training the memory 
while Locke asserted that was incapable being trained. 
Setting aside these partial views, may state, what would now 
generally accepted, the acquisition learning all our 
faculties are engaged. senses give material quali- 
ties; consciousness, mental states; reflection brings light 
relations, causes, forces; memory brings back the past, and 
imagination presents the distant and the unseen. Testimony, 
weighed, sifted, digested, our reliance for knowledge out the 
range personal experience; and authority supplies what lies 
beyond the reach both our experience and our 

cause child learn consists, largely, directing him 
the right sources knowledge, showing him how avail him- 
self them, and plying him with such motives that will 
make right use them. Books have their value testimony 
and every child who learner must know how use 
them. They are now the chief source knowledge every 
student. can safely ignore them. They bring within 
the reach the individual the results the labors the race, 
and make available, brief space time, the scholarly toil 
past ages. When the learner enters library becomes citi- 
zen the world, companion the great, and restricted 
his companionship with the wise limits time, space, 
nationality, creed, caste. Books are priceless treasures. They 
are the scholar among the necessaries life, like food, fire, 


and raiment. But books are helpful only him who knows how 
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use them. They are not made devoured either the 
stomach the memory. Nor are they for thinking, 
but only aid. They should not precede, but should supple. 


ment personal effort. They are helpful when rightly used, but 
deadly hurtful when abused. Idolatry misdirected worship; 
mere memorizing textbooks sort intellectual fetichism, 
put the great high-road learning. 

This law activity, which requires that the student, through 
his entire course study, should called upon put forth his 
own energies, admits wide and varied application. under. 
lies the occupations the kindergarten. explains the true 
meaning and intent object-teaching, whereby the child led 
study the object for itself, and report the its 
vations. the secret language lessons, which 
required first think, and then give expression his thought 
his own way. form and drawing led inventive 
number, constructing his own tables and framing his own 
problems. geometry the pupil works out original demonstra- 
tions, and the study the natural sciences seeks, 
experience and induction discover for himself laws and classi- 
fications. urged the ablest advocates industrial train- 
ing that its chief advantage is, that stimulates the mind 
greater and more varied activity, and supplements mental 
muscular action that the pupil becomes creator, and learns 
doing. One great privilege normal school the 
nity teaching while studying for teaching capital way 
reproductions, written examinations, com- 
position, original investigation, all rest upon the recognized prin- 
ciple that condition learning the calling the 
powers into activity. What urged here the more complete 
recognition this law all school work, the learning 
Latin, Greek, and history, well the physical sciences. 

was favorite theory that able writer, Jacotot, much 
eulogized by, Joseph Payne, that teacher may teach what 
himself does not know, and that pupil may learn everything 
from very few est dans tout,” insisted. His 
method proceeding went far toward justifying what first 
appears paradoxical, not absurd. The teacher does not teach; 
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incites his pupil learn. Supplying him with suitable 
object for study, proceeds question him what 
observes and what thinks. Under the teacher’s guidance and 
stimulus becomes deeply interested the pursuit, brings 
bear upon all his energies, and achieves marvelous results. 
Although his method was wholly different, Socrates, the greatest 
teacher antiquity, proceeded upon the same principle, that his 
business was not teach, but set his pupils learning, 
did very effective method questioning, which led them 
the most intense mental activity and independent research 

conclusion let cite the example and method the Great 
Teacher, whose influence inciting men become devotees 
sacred learning has been widespread and intense for well nigh 
two thousand years. Though divine his personality, yet 
respected the individuality every man, lived familiar terms 
intimacy even with the lowly and ignorant. While making 
revelations men the hidden mysteries God’s kingdom, 
concealed far more than and while feeding their curi- 
osity, fed only intensify its hunger. threw about his 
teaching the charm parable, simile, and story, and illustrated 
his doctrines deeds that appealed the senses. led his 
disciples the seaside and the mountain-top, and his words 
threw halo around not Palestine only, but over all nature 
well. incited his pupils activity telling them that only 
those willing his will and keep his commandments could 
know his doctrine. may not slavishly copy his example, but 
would succeed arousing our pupils abiding devotion 
learning, may, with profit, study his methods and strive 
catch something his spirit. 


That each remotest orb but farther sun 
And so, when all the sordid toils day are done, 
breathe more freely, think larger ways men, 
And feel more vast the grandeur our common birthright 
May 
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“THE ORDINANCE 


JOHN EATON, LL.D., PRESIDENT MARIETTA COLLEGE, OHIO, 


this ordinance thus spoken everybody under. 
stood What makes conspicuous the thoughts 
our What was the body which passed it? 
the provisions which contains? the territory covered it? 
What its influence upon our country and the destinies 
Much our experience and knowledge depends upon 
contrast comparison. Sickness more lively appre- 
ciation health. Slavery quickens regard for liberty. The 


evils license add the appreciation the value 


enjoyments to-day are often enhanced the remembrance 


the pain yesterday. use these principles has much 


with the preservation institutions and the promotion 
human liberty. forget, and thereby lose the lesson 
Our generation born into exalted civil, social, and religious 
privileges. thus have not, ourselves, any experience 
cost procuring them. have not measured their value 
fighting for them. They have come 
are danger undervaluing them, treating them lightly, 
allowing them vitiated, and us. Education should 


corrective the evils arising from the setendencies forget- 


the minds the present generation the lessons drawn from the 
experience those who have gone before. must know the 
relation great ideas and principles human progress. 
must master the events which they have been developed, and 
the alert seize the occasions which they may im- 
pressed upon current thought and continued living 
ciples coming generations. 

Daniel Webster said the ordinance are 
tomed praise the law-givers antiquity help perpetuate 
the fame Solon and Lycurgus but doubt whether one single 
law any law giver, ancient modern, 
more distinct, marked, and lasting character than the ordinance 
1787; see its consequences this moment, and shall 


never cease see them, perhaps, the shall flow. 
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This ordinance was terms irrevocable compact between 
the older states and the people who were occupy this territory. 
the hardy pioneers entered these new fields adventure, 
peril, and toil, they found planted the very soil which they came 
possess the great principles freedom, education, and good 
government which have already made these states distinguished 
human annals. statute law, estates intestate could 
divided equally between all the children family, male and 
female alike private contracts must inviolate; private prop- 
erty must respected, and cannot taken for public purposes 
without due process law and proper compensation frecdom 
religious sentiment guaranteed persons shall bailable save 
for capital offences; punishments shall not excessive and 
navigable waters shall common highways trial jury 
assured; slavery prohibited; and the means 
education shall always and grant land 
made for education, the sixteenth section for common schools 
and appropriate amount for the University, thus looking 
the provision now made for way, free charge, from the lowest 
the highest round the ladder learning. 

What blessings have flowed from this exclusion human servi- 
tude, and the provision for universal and higher instructiou 
Herein great principle was fixed. All the states carved 
out the territory, were Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, were the National Government bound 
irrevocable compact the principle common school and uni- 
versity education the state,—a graded system. The absence 
slavery removed the prime cause indifference opposition 
universal education. The gift land provided pecuniary aid. 
This principle, and the policy it, were wise and expedient, 
accord with the American spirit, that shaped the legal 
status education, and the land granted each new state 
enter the union after the admission Ohio, whether slave 
free; the special differences were the amounts land given 
and the efficiency with which education was prosecuted. 
given education following the 
policy established this ordinance! 1880, 78,659,439 
acres had been bestowed for educational purposes, larger 
acreage than all England,Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. What 
common school and university funds have already accumulated 
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from their sale! What school systems have 
been founded! not worth while, when the children ask why 
these things are, and how they came about, that the fathers and 
teachers fitting that there should cel. 
ebrations and exhibitions impress these events and their causes 
and consequences upon our youth, that they may value and 
cherish them? Can educators their duty and indifferent 
the appropriate means unfolding the great principles thus illus. 
trated and impressing them upon the minds the rising 


eration 


How thrilling the story which shall tell the progress 
human liberty toward these results! what influences did 
Massachusetts fully embody her Constitution the 
result all the advances human freedom that date? 
How happened that these principles were fully embodied, 
never before, National act this ordinance, passed 
the Continental Congress sitting New York City, July 13, 1787, 
before the Constitution the United States was tormed, and 
two years before went into operation, and George Wash- 
ington became President What influence had this ordinance 
upon that What effect did have upon the idea 
nationality What relation had the existence the 
Union? Certainly, all who enjoy and prize the blessings the 
Union may unite celebrating the passage 
ordinance, and the settlement made under Marietta, Ohio, 
April 1788. 

Marietta may fitly lead,— Ohio may fitly lead; but 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin may 
formal and efficient part whatever commemoration 
may occur. And may not all the newer states show 
est and join the demonstration gladness? For not 
they share the results? May not the older Eastern States 
ask present, the source the ideas which shaped the 
ordinance And may not the old Southern States claim spe- 
cial interest the for was not true that the com- 
mittee appointed July who brought the ordinance, that 
Carrington and Richard Henry Lee were Virginia, Kean 


South Carolina,—or majority from the South, and only Dane 
Massachusetts and Smith New York from the North? and 
that when passed unanimously, the 13th, only three, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and New Jersey, were Northern and Middle 
states 
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Indeed, slavery has disappeared, and all education 

universal. Who, then, excluded from these demonstrations 
joy? None. 
note with interest that Marietta making vigorous prepa- 
that the and Historical Seciety Ohio 
have brought the subject appropriate commemoration the 
attention the Ohio Legislature, and that the Legislature has 
asked Congress erecting monumental structure 
mark the date and spot the first authorized settlement 
under the ordinance, and tell its story coming generations 
that the state Ohio preparing for great exhibition 
Columbus the various articles which shall set forth the prog- 
ress made its people during the century; and that the teach- 
ers Ohio are joining the Society setting 
apart day the schools recall and fix the incidents con- 
nected with the beginning the century under the influence 
the Ordinance Why should not Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and other states, the 
should not each university, founded result the system 
grants adopted this ordinance, specially celebrate the centen- 
nial its adoption and the planting its principles 

The exercises the National Educational Association Chi- 
cago, next July, commemorative the educational results the 
ordinance, may promotive other observances equally appro- 


[See for October, 1886, page 


Look down and not up! 


you mind how the root 
Sends food each leaf the sunlight high 
And holds upright the fierce, driving tempest 


That sends the lark down with the ground-bird lie 


Look down and look sun-lighted branches 
Are bound the trunk the root the 
The lark’s and the ground bird’s varying natures 
Form parts whole, framed Wisdom profound. 
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PROFESSOR FRANZ. 


MRS. CAROLINE MORGAN. 


The quiet old University town was agog; its 


throbbed with new life, and its staid dignity was for once 


pletely fact, was stirred its very depths, and 


all but dazed with astonishment,—a state things for which 


the morning papers were responsible. For, with the most 


vating brevity, and the most matter-of-course way, just 


was like every other event similar nature, and not the 


most perfectly incredible thing, they had announced the marriage 


Professor Franz Heymann, Professor Franz,” was 


familiarly called, the idol the students, the celebrity the 


city, the ideal bachelor society, whose insensibility all 


feminine charms had been notorious, and whose state single 


blessedness was supposed fixed the eternal verities 


nature. 


Was any wonder that curiosity ran rampant? Who the 


name all that was wonderful had successfully stormed the for- 


tress How the world had she done it? And the pretty 


maidens, fascinating widows, and tireless spinsters, whose smiles, 


wiles, and platonic friendships had proved utterly unavailing, 


looked curiously, again and again, the simple announcement, 


longing read between the lines the solution the aston- 
ishing puzzle. 


But the lines were few, the information meagre 


the Parish Church, Leighton, England, 
First, the Rector, Rev. Dr. Murray, 
FRANZ HEYMANN and both 
the United 


“Ruth pretty name, though not all 


aristocratic. But, who was she 


how did she look? where did 
meet was caught her pretty face, her talents, 
her long bank account? course she was young, for man 
forty-five ever did sensible thing marry lady 
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suitable age. Anyway, she and the maidens, 
young and elderly alike, looked bit triumphantly their more 
experienced sisters, whose crape and dainty caps were 
usually effective. 

But all agreed was great shame that should off and 
such thing without telling soul. There was telling 
how long he’d been engaged and all the time was looking 
innocent thought nothing but his German gutturals 
French verbs, his much-admired magazine articles anx- 
new book. Miss Withers went further, 
and declared that was piece downright 
while Mrs. Rogers, the scheming mother four marriageable 
daughters, who were neither young nor handsome, stoutly main- 
tained that fools were great old fools, and that had 
course taken some sixteen-year-old nonentity. Each 
one had her own theory advance, which she defended with 
eloquence worthy better cause; and the mischief-makers 
and busybodies not only rolled the sweet morsel under their 
tongues with amazing relish, but retailed choice bits gossip 
which would have made the poor, unconscious scanty 
hair stand right end, could have been 
listener. 

But the nine-days’ wonder lived out its brief span, died com- 
monplace death, and the humdrum life the sleepy old town 
went again the even old way, quite unconscious 
the social cyclone which had carried destruction many 
hopes and expectations, and wrecked many theories and 
beliefs. 

But still lived its vigorous life, and found plenty 
material feed on. the old-fashioned house the hill was 
undergoing the most complete renovation, and was rumored 
that the Professor had given orders that expense should 
spared put tiptop order. Then began suspected 
that had married for money, instead beauty, though every 
one knew that his books had brought him for years 
income, and that his frugal habits had made but small demand 
upon his purse. 

But, fortunately, the days were fairly flying by, and was 
matter for general rejoicing that the fall term was soon 


open; for Professor Franz had written that they would arrive 
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early, order see the settling the new home, and then, 


course, the impossible would common property, and 
each one could judge for herself the charm cap. 
tured the so-long-invincible professor. Rich poor, homely 
handsome, she must never know what breeze she had set 
motion only was hoped that she would acqui- 
sition their cultured and Mrs. Rogers looked 
cantly the oldest her four daughters, whose tastes were very 
literary, and who had always shown great appreciation the 
Professor’s unusual ability. 

Meantime, off themselves, quiet nook the pictur- 
esque beauties the Scottish Highlands,—where the keeper 
the lakeside inn had little idea that was entertaining one 


the literary celebrities the day, and that his board- 
were those much-laughed-at people, and groom,— 
the Professor and his Ruth, blissfully unconscious cyclones 
and gossips, were enjoying themselves with fullness joy 
which all but atoned for long years disappointment, loneli- 
ness, and sorrow. 

They were means romantic looking, this middle-aged 
couple though interesting face told its own tale 
sorrowful past, and the Professor’s ready smile ever had tinge 
sadness. But romance there was, plenty it, pure and sim- 
for the quiet wedding the Leighton church the 
five They could hardly believe they looked back 
first meeting, which each remembered, however, with 
distinctness, and recalled with mingled emotions. 
five Could be? 

that time Ruth was the only, and almost idolized, daughter 
lovely home, where comforts and luxuries abounded, not 
absolute wealth, and where she grew surrounded every 
advantage. scholar, thorough!y educated, earnest and 
thoughtful, caring little for society, and eager improve herself 
the utmost, she resolved upon leaving school teach for 
while. Studying with that view, she was doubly diligent, 
and through her father’s influence soon had several classes 
large, successful high school, where her surroundings were pleas- 
ant and where she was not disappointed finding plenty 


work, which she once became exceedingly interested. She 
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entered upon with the enthusiasm nineteen, and the sense 
freedom born the knowledge that was choice, not 
necessity, and from the very outset won undisputed success. 


She was pronounceed competent judges born 


and had, unusual degree, the rare faculty governing, 
that many teachers, not all whom are young 
and inexperienced. She speedily became great favorite with 
her pupils, winning the love the girls, the respect and admira- 
tion the boys, and pursuing the even tenor her way with 
quiet dignity which rather overawed some the older boys, with 
whom former teachers had had more less difficulty. 

Franz Heymann was one these. big, burly, tow-headed 
German boy, but year younger than herself Smart but lazy, 
forward some things, backward others, always the defen- 
sive because had been constantly found fault with, careless 
his dress, more his manners, and apparently perfectly 
regardless what any one thought him, had drifted 
hrough his school-life with little idea what could him- 
self, and less the part others. 

took immediate and violent Ruth; was charmed 
her delicate, high-bred face, delighted with her tasteful dress 
and easy manners, and greatly flattered with the very polite way 
which she treated him. tell the truth, she was little 
afraid this somewhat irregular specimen humanity, having 
heard good deal about him beforehand, and feeling 
means sure just the best way deal with him. 

But her sound sense and unfailing tact gradually grasped and 
fully mastered the situation and the change, slow but sure, 
the ill-adjusted boy, was wonderful. She soon discovered his 
fine natural abilities; and encouraging him every 
ble, stimulated his ambition, and led him believe himself 
and the possibility his own unusual orphan, 
without brothers sisters, alone uncle’s family where 
was considered very little consequence, this atmosphere 
encouragement and appreciation was delightfully new and agree- 
His natural love books and study grew with surprising vigor 
and when, the end two years, Ruth gave her teaching, 
he, too, had finished his preparation for college, and went away 
distant university, where once made his mark and was 
soon ranked scholar his class. 
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carried with him something beside love for study, 
though was long before fully realized how 
heart was bound the teacher who had been his good angel, 
And when the 


came, brought pain rather than 
pleasure for what was that could ever anything her, 
upon whom fortune seemed have smiled from the very cradle? 
The idea was and resolving trample out 
existence every spark such folly, bent every energy upon 
his work and achieved success and fresh honors, only 
learn, however, the futility resolutions, and that 
hopes and desires were quite beyond his control. 

For year two Ruth’s happy life glided under cloudless 
skies, and then came the sudden storm which swept everything 
before it. The father whom she had loved and trusted, whose 
name had been synonym for honor and his word good 
gold, became defaulter, and, stung with shame 
took his own life. Her only delicate, high-strung boy, 
who was passionately devoted his father, sank under the blow 
and lived but short while her mother, overcome the 
double loss, helpless, invalid, who lived the 
past, whose present was burden, and whose future was blank. 

Then followed weary, sad years for poor Ruth. Without means, 
with fretful, invalid mother take care of, and, worse than all, 
shadowed disgrace, life seemed all but terror but 
she was compelled something for their support, and again 
commenced teaching, though without heart and almost without 
hope. She had heard occasionally from Franz, whom she had 
continued feel the greatest interest, but could hardly have been 
more surprised had the earth yawned her feet than she was 


} 


when wrote her his love and begged share her care and 
sorrow. followed the letter himself before she had time 
reply, and she was amazed the changes wrought time. 
Surely was worthy any love, but was just out 
college, and, although was already engaged teacher, his 
plans for the future were not decided upon. She 
dreamed such thing, could not look him such light, 
and, more than all, felt that her disgraced name should never tar 
nish So, though touched and comforted his devo- 
tion and sympathy, she gave him word hope, and went 


her weary way, which seemed darker than ever contrast with 
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the bright, joyous days which his sudden appearance had viv- 
idly recalled. 

few days later her mother laid down life’s burdens, and she was 
completely alone. Cut loose from every tie, and longing unspeak- 
ably for new sights and scenes, she embraced offered oppor- 
tunity California governess for family children. 
turning her back upon all her sad past, some kind feel- 
hardly knew what,—prompted her write little fare- 
well note Franz, though she was careful not tell him where 
she was going. wonderful amount encouragement 
and comfort that bit tinted paper, though was neither rose 
color nor true blue. Something its tone, however, gave him 
new hope, and determined that, devotion and persistency 
would it, he’d win her yet. 

But the years went slowly by, and, notwithstanding every effort, 
could gain information her whereabouts excepting the 
bare fact that she had gone California; how, with whom, just 
where, could not learn. Reputation and position came 
him, his opinions were quoted, his views commented upon, and 
his services were constant demand; but how little value 
all seemed him while his heart’s chief longing was unsatisfied, 
and how bitterly disappointed was that could not lay her 
feet all the honors had won through what she had done for him. 

would have found grain comfort could have 
known how eagerly her far-away home she watched the papers 
for every mention his name, how she gloried his success, 
and how often she wondered who occupied the place she 
had once had his heart. Were not for her tarnished name, 
she knew very well what her answer would that question 
now, and but added another the unspoken griefs her heart. 
She heard his being California, but little dreamed that 
was the pursuit his cherished purpose finding her; and 
when, years later, came second time, her woman’s intuitions 
were strangely fault, for they never suggested even the faintest 
possibility such athing has long since forgotten 
she thought and when, with the kind employers she had served 
long and faithfully, she crossed the ocean for long residence 
abroad, she supposed she should never see hear him again. 

But Prof. Franz Heymann, the well-known scholar and writer, 
was much home Germany America; and when, one 


his 
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bright June day, the beautiful city Geneva, she met him, 
without word warning, face face, the pleasant grounds 
the old University, and saw his glad smile and heard his warm 
words welcome, she knew once that constancy was not 
feminine virtue only. She learned speedily, too, that the limits 
his patience were about exhausted, and so, brief six weeks, 
the pretty parish church quaint old Leighton, where En. 
friend the professor’s was the rector, witnessed quiet 
wedding, and the rector’s wife was often heard de. 
clare that she never saw sweeter bride. The moss-grown old 
rectory was fragrant with flowers for the simple wedding 
fast. Ruth’s kind friends, the Van Dykes, with whom she had 
lived for many years, came from Geneva, and, though quite 
unreconciled giving her up, declared they were not surprised, 
for they had always suspected that her life had some kind 
romance somewhere, and now were quite sure that one but 
Professor Franz could ever have deserved her. 

The old-fashioned house the hill was last complete, and 
cheerful with warmth and light, for the anxiously expected trav- 
elers had arrived from over the seas, and curiosity and wonder 


could last drink their But alas, no! 


not yet for was 
soon learned and seen that she was neither rich, young, nor pretty, 
and one knew the story which the glad present was but the 
happy climax. But, time went by, one and all came know 
something the strength and beauty the character whose force 


had moulded and influenced the life the admired and suc- 


cessful Professor Franz.”’ 


read, the porch palace bold, 
house, though million winters old, 
house earth comes down last 
Then quarry thy stones from the crystal All, 


And build the dome that shall not fall 
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THE TRUE ORDER TOPICS 
PHYSICS. 


MOWRY, HIGH SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


can you spend your whole day teaching physics 

and chemistry? Physics the dryest subject that 

ever The Yankee reply was, What you 
remember your course Pulleys and levers and 
the laws machines, Did you not have any thing 
electricity Yes, course, but was disgusted 
with the dry stuff before gotany where near that part that had 

not quite frequently the case that pupils, beginning the 
study physics, find the dynamics and mechanics, which are in- 
variably treated first school text-books, pursuit far from in- 
teresting, and thus lose all fondness for the study which ought 
one the most popular the high-school most 
our text-books find, the very beginning, long list 
terms and their definitions, such Extension, Impenetrability, 
Indestructibility, Porosity, Compressibility, etc. Then, when 
the class has reached the subject motion and force, the dis- 
tinctions between energy, force, and work, the subjects kinetic 
and potential energy, the laws falling bodies, gravity, weight, 
the pendulum,—all these subjects are found altogether 
too deep for the average pupil, and there opportunity for 
the teacher develop any enthusiasm, matter how much 
may have himself. child that was not especially fond 
mathematics would likely anxious find the answer 
such example the following: body the sur- 


face weighs 900 pounds; what would weigh 8,000 miles above 
the Perhaps (and would not strange 

most schools the subject physics taken either 
the entering year the second year the course. begun 
the entering year, the pupil just from the grammar school, 
and used only the grammar-school method study. 


seems almost incapable using his own thoughts. 
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‘wholly dependent the book the teacher. has never 
been trained observe. Whatever put down black and 
white can commit memory, and perhaps put practice 
but that far can go. 

The same true, nearly the same extent, taken the sec. 
ond year the high-school course. The pupil 


taken dur.ng the first year, algebra, physiology, and, may 


be, Latin. one these studies particularly adapted 


tivate the thinking powers the powers observation. Thoug 
his mind has one year more maturity, and mathematics and 
the classics have somewhat strengthened his mental powers, still, 
regards thinking and observing, but little advance 
those just entering the high school. 

wholly impossible for such pupil grasp, very 
beginning his course physics, the distinctions between 


energy and momentum. When given problem like the 


study 


ing, any wonder that early acquire dislike for 
that contains such puzzles? weighing 30g. shot 
with velocity 98m. per second from gun weighing 4k. re- 
quired the momentum and the energy both the bullet and the 
gun, and the velocity the Every boy will know that the 
gun has velocity, least that may kick,” but there the 
average boy ready short, such example shoots 
over his head. 

very easy criticise; how shall ‘he course improved? 
instructor the sciences one the Massachusetts city 
high schools prepared, during the summer, and put practice 
his own classes and simply for their and his use, entirely new 
order (to him) the various divisions and subjects physics. 
His plan use two three weeks only, the beginning 
the year, fix the minds his pupils, means many 
experiments possible, knowledge the constitution mat- 
ter, and the conception molecules, the solid, liquid, and 
form states matter, and few the most important properties 
matter. 

With this short introduction, next follows the idea 
molecules the subject molecular motion, heat. 
branch physics has devoted large part his time the 
subdivision, meteorology, the atmosphere and its relation 
heat and moisture. Only much time was given latent heat 
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was necessary explain freezing mixtures and certain points 
meteorology. 

The close relationship between heat and light would bring the 
subject light next, were not that sound nas certain points 
resemblance light, and that the subject vibrations more 
easily explained sound than light. The second branch 
the subiect, then, was sound. Perhaps three weeks was given 
this division, good part this time being devoted carefully 
explaining vibrations, 

Radiant energy, light, took the third place, radiation heat 
being left till this time. About five weeks was given this 
part, length time not usually found remaining the end 
the year when the other branches are finished. This surely 
not too long time give this portion the science, inas- 
much the study astronomy almost always follows that 
physics. 

Heat, sound, and light had now the pupil place where 
was ready grasp, certain extent least, the science 
electricity. become somewhat used the method 
thought required ihe study physics. now understood 
the nature experiment, and how study apparatus and 
machines. Induction and conduction were more readily compre- 
hended than preceded pulleys and inclined planes only. 
Magnetism presented far more simple ideas one having knowl- 
edge heat and light. the same time will noticed that 
electricity was during the winter months, just the 
regular order. 


After having studicd molecular motion, shown the afore- 


mentioned divisions, the class were found ready take the 
motion masses, dynamics. The pupil’s mind had been 
strengthened, his ability grasp the subject was greater, the 


thought was fixed, and 


method study was familiar, the 
interest had been awakened. Under such conditions there 
very little possibility that the student will find even the dryest 
parts the study anything but pleasant, and almost always 
love for physics enthusiasm its pursuit will remain with 


him throughout his whole educational life. 
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INFLUENCE RACE UPON EDUCATIONAL 


persistence the race type commonly recognized, and, 
while fusion two more races may occur, generally 
admitted that the tendency such cases revert one 

the original types. 

Forty years ago Dr. Robert Knox pointed out the danger that 
this persistence different race types might bring our social and 
political organization. Celt, Saxon, Latin, Indian, Mongol, and 
Negro must, least, till immigration ceases, remain separate races 
among us, perhaps never amalgamated into single 
Yet the problem general education for all is, the outset, con- 
fronted this condition, and, generally, under circumstances 
where separate schools with special methods cannot made 
available, and children different races must taught com- 
mon. That this condition one serious importance cannot 
denied. Even between races little divergent the German 
and the Anglo-Saxon, the difference amount ca- 


pacity great. Professor Lord, the December number 
makes this very clear. seems attribute 


the methods education adopted; but should farther back, 
and ascribe the methods and the results the special character- 


istics the race type. 


believe that, the character charts recommended Dr. 
Sergi for September) were kept many our 
schools, each was headed with the race nationality the 
pupil, that, when completed, they would naturally classified 
under these very heads, and that individual and family peculiar- 


Great aid brought the solution this problem such 
studies educational methods and their results the homes 
races that furnished for Germany Professor 


Special studies should made each school 


such method that recommended Dr. Sergi, and pro- 
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ision should made collect and analyze the results for the 
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general benefit. All teachers would benefited the study 
like Races Men, Robert Knox, and his life Lons- 
dale record energetic teaching that well worth perusal. 

least knowledge the demands made differ- 
ing race types upon the teacher should distinctly formulated 
and provided for his preparation for his duties. adds an- 
other study the already formidable list required him, but 
will repay his trouble giving him clearer insight into the 
cause many difficulties that would otherwise study disad- 
vantage individual idiosyncrasies his pupils. 


ORDS,” said the old dialogue learned when 
boy, are very harmless things; though, confess, 
much depends the way they are put 

was reminded this, the other day, when heard 
ticians discussing the merits two candidates for office. 
choice between evils,” said one. choose the less two 
evils.’ But you have right choose evil,” said the 
other; and think was right. his friend was caught 
verbal trap, and seemed unable extricate himself. 


+ 


After seeing him flounder about for time, only become 


more inextricably bound the meshes the inquired 
would not more truly account for his action said that 
chose the greatest attainable good, although was not, all 
respects, every thing that desired. That’s exactly,” said 


and your expression, the greatest attainable good,’ 


act perfectly.’ 
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HIGH SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY TEACHING. 
BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


teaching the physical and the biological sciences, there is, 
present, are all aware, overwhelming tendency 
insist that pupils shall original sources for much 

their knowledge. and botany lessons for grammar 
grades, to-day, sometimes call for more observation animals 
and plants, and for more inductions the pupil’s part, than were 
demanded the study either science most American col- 
leges fifty years ago, most our high schools twenty years 
ago. Whether this radical change improvement upon the 
time-honored text book plan, depends largely upon the quality 


and attainments the teachers. they are full their 


} ’ 


jects, beyond all question that fresher work and more hours 
work per week can done with ease the new than the 
old system, the judgment trained rather than the verbal 
ory, and facts are acquired more lasting manner first-hand 
than through the observations another person. Whether 
these advantages are not more than sufficient outweigh the 
considerations that less ground can covered given time, 
and that, therefore, less symmetrical view any given subject 
can obtained the modern method, question that most 
the younger generation teachers and pedagogical authori- 
ties would answer only one way. has long seemed the 
writer that the modernizations, noticeable many the 
ing public schools the country, had, for the most part, failed 
affect the teaching physiology secondary schools. Mem- 
orizing lists the names bones which the pupil often has 
never seen and could not recognize learning the chemical com- 
position tissues and secretions whose structure 
ance, and behavior with chemical reagents, knows nothing; 
reading about organs and functions which could demonstrated 
ten minutes each practical work, but which, undemonstrated, 
are unfamiliar the histology roc’s egg the process 
for the manufacture potabile ;—these are the facts, 
the remainder biscuit 
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which too many physiology classes are not hard 
account for this state things. all very 
well; but how shall bring which per- 
form our experiment, into The 
answer clear. Nearly all our anatomy, and most our physi- 
ology, must comparative, far actual dissections and dem- 
onstrations are concerned. With this limitation, there will 
difficulty, most well-equipped schools, carrying out course 
practical physiology which shail, far goes, 
ough that outlined Foster and Langley’s admirable little 
text-book for physiology students colleges and_ technical 
schools. existing book, far the writer aware, 
provide similar course for secondary 
true that two excellent text-books,—Blaisdell’s Our Bodies, 
and How Live, and Martin’s Course,—do provide 
for large number rough dissections, demonstrations, and 
but the greater part these are intended 
performed the teacher,—the lecture-table plan,—and, gen- 
eral, laboratory work made secondary the study the text- 

For the prosecution the study elementary anatomy and 
physiology the practical way, much less elaborate equipment 
necessary than for work similar character chemistry 
physics. There must well-lighted room sufficient size for 
the classes divisions, provided with large, unpainted tables 
with drawers, chairs, sink, and conveniences for washing, 
together with case drawers for instruments, for 
alcoholic preparations and few reagents. For the latter, and 
for good many pieces apparatus, the physiological may 
depend upon the chemical and will occasionally 
found convenient meet the class the latter room, days 
when the work mostly chemical nature. Several small 
compound microscopes,—such the Zeiss Hartnack instru- 
ments, which may imported for public schools duty-free,— 
should provided, the more the better. default costlier 
instrument, the little Household Microscope,” furnished 
many American dealers, with achromatic French triplet, 
inch objective, for $12 $13, will answer reasonably well. 
good Arkansas (or very fine Wishita) oil-stone, large dissect. 
ing case, for general use, containing four five scalpels, straight 
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and curved forceps, dissecting scissors, cartilage-knife and 
blowpipe, will found convenient. pair large, 
bone-cutting, are indispensable. Coarse 
tacks, sealing-wax, bristles (like those used 
some old nail-brushes tooth brushes, large pewter syringe 
holding will found serviceable for various 
ical operations. Pint and quart fruit-jars pickle-bottles, anda 
few tbe extra wide-mouthed jars made expressly for the pur. 
pose, will serve for the preservation alcoholic 


number 


while lar bottles, their equivalent, 
will answer for the preparation and preservation small objects 
alcohol, hardening fluids. For mounting microscopic 
objects for general class use, there should hand ounce 
Canada balsam thinned with benzole; few dozen 3x1 inch 
microscope slides, and oz. assorted thin glass covers. 
experienced hands many additional preparations for mounting 
would prove most valuable, but balsam the simplest. pound 
two paraffine, for imbedding portions tissue from which 


sections are cut, old razor ground flat one side and 


11 . 


driven into round handle piece cut from the end 


broom-stick), and small section-cutting apparatus, such any 


machinist whitesmith can make, for dollar, from the 


figures given any the larger works microscopy, will 


make fair equipment for preparing sections tissues. For 
staining, small bottle haematoxylin, and another picrocar- 
mine, had dealers microscopical supplies, will 
sufficient. ounce carbolic acid crystals, pint spirits 
turpentine, four ounces more absolute alcohol, and 
east pint common each pupil, will required 
for hardening and for preserving organs and portions tissue. 
potassium bichromate, and pound sodium 
sulphate, will any ordinary-sized class long time, for the 
preparation Miiller’s fluid for hardening tissues. For anaes 
thetizing small animals, and for few other purposes, there 
should provided about eight ounces chloroform and quart 
ether. small test tube brushes will suffice for 


the whole For injection ihe blood-vessels, entire 


Wood alcohol, which costs $1.50 $1.75 per gallon, does very well for every 
thing but hardening. 
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animals organs,—e. lungs, liver,—the finest-ground plas- 
ter paris, colored with yellow ochre, vermillion, Prussian 
blue, the most convenient substance; and few pounds 
may kept for this purpose, with ounce two each 
the pigments above mentioned. number mounted objects 
for the microscope can used great advantage. Among the 
most useful are the following 

Section human tooth. 

Longitudinal and transverse section human bone. 

Transverse section human duodenum, ilium, injected and 


stained. 


Transverse section human stomach, injected and stained 


Cellular cartilage. 

Transverse section tongue cat, injected and stained 
Transverse section artery, stained. 
Transverse section human scalp, stained. 
Transverse section kidney, artery injected 
Lung 


injected. 

Liver, jected. 

Section ganglion, stained 

For use drawing from the microscope, well making 
diagrams, various colored inks provided. They may 
most cheaply made dissolving some the aniline colors 
water the desired tint. Among the best these are: 
Nigrosin, methyl green, eosin, napthol yellow, Hoffman’s violet. 
Many these may mixed form intermediate shades. Most 


ht; that drawings made with 
them must kept the dark. 
rough note-book for pencil, and smoother one for pen 
and ink. 
hard pencil for drawing. 
medium-sized dissecting scalpel. 
Dissecting forceps. 
Mounted needles, made forcing moderately fine sewing- 
needles (eye foremost) into the blunt ends cedar pen-holders. 
Three four glass slides for the microscope, 
and twice many thin glass covers. 
¢., the common brass three-leg 
ens, 
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glass tube, the size ordinary org 
little larger, drawn point, and the point then broken off and 
rounded the lamp-flame, serve blowpipe. 

10. pocket-knife with one long, thin blade for heavier work 
than the scaipel would answer for. 

11. Some horse-radish bottles and pint fruit-jar. 
12. Three inch 

13. one two-ounce bottle, with ground stopper, for nitric 
acid, solution iodine, etc. 

The outline work followed must vary somewhat with 


the time available for the subject, the 


and attainments the 
class, and the facilities offered for laboratory work. Perhaps the 
most convenient plan, most schools, would begin with 
the examination the principal tissues, osseous, muscular, 
connective, and on,—and organs made them, bones, 


muscles, andthe like. The gross structure, histology, chemical 


constitution, and principal functions each kind tissue and 


its aggregates, should before the next kind taken 
up. human skeleton, articulated, possible, should used 
with the class, that they may become thoroughly familiar with 
the framework the body. Material can procured the 
butchers’ shops, from small animals, painlessly killed pur- 
pose furnish the required portions. After the solid tissues 
have been studied some detail, the blood may considered; 
then circulation, the circulatory organs, respiration, 


lungs. Next may come tne digestive organs, foods, and diges- 


tion. Great numbers illustrative experiments may per- 
formed show the action electricity and other stimuli the 
the existence the circwation; the effect exercise 
the pulse and the respiration; the cause the uniform 
motion the blood the capillaries and veins the action the 
heart; the aeration the blood; coagulation the behavior 
various food-substances with the digestive fluids absorption 
and kindred topics Next order may come the study the 
nervous system and the organs special sense and, last all, 
the action stimulants and narcotics the system, with any 
hygienic matters not previously treated. 

The first dissection entire animal should made the 
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beginning; the study the digestive organs. The dog and 
the cat are perfectly adapted the work question but finan- 
cial sentimental considerations would often make difficult 
obtain animals enough supply entire class, one subject 
for each pupil; and that case the rat, suggested 
Martin and Moale, probably the most available mammal. 
Whatever animal selected, those needed for use the class 
should quickly and painlessly killed; either drown- 
ing chloroform. will ‘be found necessary, frequently, 
remind the pupils how much larger human organs are than the 
organs which they are examining, and for the sake comparison 
the similar parts obtained hog, sheep, calf may, from time 
general direction pupils; but while rough memorandum-sketches 
should made daily, and sometimes much oftener, careful draw- 
ings should only now and then required. must everywhere, 
and always, the aim make the pupil things, not 
tosee for will sometimes best spend the first 
few minutes the hour allotted the class rapid recitation, 
brief, searching preceding work; and other times 
two three successive days may spent laboratory work 
and then, the next day, the entire hour spent recitation. 
And the already stated, there isnone. But why 
not take independent route for one’s self; and with Foster 
and Langley’s Practical Wilder and 
Gage’s Technology, and Martin and Moale’s 


Rat, together with any available work human anatomy and 


physiology, make the acquaintance, not that possibly dry com- 


pendium, school physiology, but that most fascinating sub- 
ject, physiology 
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JOURNALISM PROFESSION. 


three learned professions, law, theology, and 


many years ago there were, the popular mind, but 


More recent thought has added two more,—teaching and 
journalism. The latter included the category because the 
day and the times demand that not only the pulpit and the bar, 
but the journalist’s chair well, shall filled men educa- 
tion. popularly related Horace Greeley, that always 
steadily refused employ young college graduates upon the 
staff the and even held that class 
young men little contempt. large degree, doubtless, 
Mr. Greeley was yet, upon the whole, was undeniably 
wrong forming his estimate college-learned young men 
from few unfortunate examples whom he, perhaps, encoun- 
tered. Education certainly does not unfit one for any calling 
life. But the popular idea which once prevailed, that any one 
can reporter,” has, without doubt, done much invest the 
mind the young man just leaving the classic walls with the 
idea that now qualified any position 
work. Hence, starting his with the idea that 
has nothing learn, the young man has not only proved 
failure, but has done much create feeling distrust toward 
persons his class the part trained journalists. 

The young graduate is, however, beginning understand that 
but upon the threshold learning when has received 
his degree; that has only learned how learn. begin- 
ning understand that journalism profession learned, 
equally with the others. beginning regard his educa- 
tion means toanend. Accordingly, longer knocks 
the door newspaper office, regarding the blue ribboned 
parchment which carries his hand open sesame all 
its emoluments. now willing serve his apprenticeship, 
have others before him, and use his education only asa 
means more rapid advancement than might otherwise 
attain. 
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Year year the graduating classes our colleges are 
increasing size. The schools law, theology, medicine, and 
normal training are annually turning out hundreds fledg. 
lings their professions. Hence that, year year, more 
are turning their attention journalism they cast about for 
career. The number these enhanced, without doubt, 
the consideration the fact that this profession affords 
income the outset, modest though may be; while the young 


lawyer may wait long for his first client, and the 


sician, for his first patient. 

indisputable, that newspaper work has about charm 
which seldom wears away. Perhaps this due the fact, that 
one who has once fully entered upon life newspaper office 
loth abandon for any other occupation. the absence 
humdrum, the constant variety, the bohemianism such 
life, that gives its charm. Even the exposure the 
weather, all times and seasons, and dangers which the 
reader the morning newspaper his breakfast table little 
realizes, serves enhance, rather than detract from, this 
charm. 

The allusion now the life reporter upon the staff 
metropolitan daily; for this grade newspaper 
work, thoroughly done, which the success such news- 
paper must not inferred that the life 
reporter all rose-colored. Far from this the truth. 
lover ease, social pleasure, such life can have little charm. 
Like the soldier, must constantly duty and readiness 
forany emergency. eight-hour rule can applied his 
life. His day labor may not. usually, begin quite early 
hour that the mechanic day-laborer, but almost 
invariably prolonged far beyond the hour when the latter has 
retired rest and sleep. can seldom depend upon any 
moment which can certainly call his own. labors may, 
indeed, frequently do, extend the midnight and when 
last fancies that his work done, and when his foot 
already upon the stairs, the sudden bursting out 
fire,a midnight murder, the reception bit political news 
requiring interview with some politician note, important 
arrest for crime, may detain him two three hours longer; 
that but little remains the night when last liberty 
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seek his rest. there riot the North End; severe 
storm disaster along the serious conflagration,—he 
must plunge into the thickest the danger; for the people will 
clamor for the freshest intelligence the morning. goes 
from the blood-smeared room, where has occurred the latest 
horror, and from the sight ghastly corpse, fashionable 
crush the Paint and Clay Club leaves the solemn services 
the tomb before the last tear the mourner shed, that 
excel his chosen occupation, must, great degree, crush 
out sensibility and school himself look upon the result dread 
ful accident crime with least assumed indifference. 
must forget that has nervous system; must have absolute 
presence mind. must possessed physical consti- 
tution capable enduring hardship, the extremes cold and 
heat, the loss sleep, irregular meals, and all the discomforts 
incident reporter’s life. More than all, must preserve 
equable temper, suavity manner, and yet maintain dogged 
persistence which may termed polite impertinence. 

‘here are some popular errors which are attached the ordi- 
nary routine life reporter. One these, which 
what widespread, belief the ubiquitousness the indi- 
vidual reporter. prevails that the members the 
reportorial staff metropolitan daily are let loose upon the 
community, were, pick up, here and there, such matters 
news Sucha system, or, rather, lack sys- 
tem, this, would never prove satisfactory, either publisher 
public. The art news-gathering has been reduced 
exact science. The city editor, his assistant, scans all local 
papers carefully, day day, and cuts out all announcements, 
formal otherwise, future events every description. 
These are filed away under their proper dates; and each day 
arrives, the are entered upon the book kept for 
that purpose, and against each written the name the 
reporter whom assigned. This his work for the hour. 
If, upon his way the performance his assigned task, the 
reporter passes building flames, hears accident, notices 
bridal procession entering church, turns neither the 
right nor the left, but continues upon his nine chances 
out ten these matters are some ot! reporter 
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especially assigned for that work. true, that the best news- 
will call the attention his city editor these occur- 
rences, upon his return from his own assignment, order that 
they may treated, possibly they have escaped the vigilance 
that But, rule, the reporter expected and 
and thoroughly, and place his upon the news editor’s 
desk the earliest possible moment. There are, true, 
attached the staff every metropolitan daily newspaper one 
two who are termed men,” whose duty become 
possessed the happenings the day about the streets, and 
whose commission is, But even these 
men have their regular channels through which gather this 
intelligence, and not float about the streets, picking 
items,” the popular belief. 

much space has been devoted consideration the rou- 
tine reporter’s life for two reasons. The first is, that 
clearer idea may given this life than held among the 
masses the people and, indeed, among people education and 
culture, and even among those who contemplate entering the 
profession The second is, because the reporter, alone, 
among the followers all branches the journalistic profes- 
sion, who may hope for public recognition his genius,—if 
genius has. This may seem sweeping assertion, but 
undoubtedly true. Every young man who enters the profession 
has ambition rise beyond the rank and title reporter 
and classed editor. Once reaching that position 
finds himself, great degree, buried from the public view. 
There have been, true, few men who have become known 
leaders the editorial ranks. Notably among these men 
have been Horace Greeley, James Gordon Bennett, Whitelaw 
Reid, and Joseph Hawley. But has been through the 
medium politics, rather than that journalism, that three 
these four have become and the fourth better known 
for his splendid success financial manager and proprietor 
great newspaper than asa journalist. How fewof those whose 
pens trace the words which mold the opinions the people are 
known, even name, those whom they talk from day 
How many within the circle those who read the 
Boston dailies know even the names the writers the articles 
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which they admire condemn! the Advertiser, the 
nal, the Herald, which says this that; but the personality, 
the originator the thought, which has set the tongues the 
city the state motion, unknown the name the 
architect the Pyramids. 

There are other branches editorial work which are less 
important than that editorial writing, but which render the 
one who follows them, possible, more obscure. Notable 
among these that which, dmong the profession, technically 
called work,” or, editing.” man 
adaptation requisite for this work. whom 
entrusted the mass matter all descriptions which offered 
for publication, especially the news the day, which comes 
telegraph, mail, messenger who assorts rapidly and 
intelligently discerns instantly what value and what 
worthless cuts and hews the accepted proper proportions; 
puts the hurriedly written lines into readable English punctu- 
ates properly writes the headlines, glowing modest, his 
newspaper sensational conservative temperament, and 
sends the printer unceasing stream selected 
with rare judgment and discrimination. must then oversee 
the the forms, direct with unerring judgment the 
position which this that article shall take the paper, and 
send down the forms the press room, instant behind time 
lest with the early morning trains lost. Theseare 
the heroic workers journalism, whose are never known 
beyond the limited circle their own offices the Press 
Club. 

the work the reporter, then, that the young man 
just leaving college and entering journalism must look, has 
ambition acquire fame make name for himself the 
profession. The names Charles Carleton Coffin, the war cor- 
respondent the Boston Charles Nordhoff, 
national reputation the Washington correspondent the 
New York Herald; George Augustus Sala, the famous 
English war correspondent; Carpenter, the 
ton correspondent the who, for reasons 
his own, chooses hide his personality under the 
plume “Carp,” are brilliant examples the reputation which 
reporter may acquire for himself. Few whom these names 
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are familiar ever heard those the editorial writers the 
newspapers which these gentlemen represent. The news editors, 


the men whom the these distinguished reporters 
comes for revision, are buried oblivion. 

This not altogether pleasing picture which 
drawn the profession journalism the young men who 
aspire enter its ranks; but all professional journalists will 
readily attest its truth. There is, constantly, room for bright 
young men, thorough education, firm health, and unwearying 
energy, the ranks the profession. who have followed 
with success testify the charm which brings, notwithstand- 
ing the wearing toil which entails. who have entered 
with determination succeed have ever abandoned 
although, year year, there are many who, attracted its 
bohemianism and the imaginary perquisites, enter the ranks only 
become wearied short, time, and fall away. This true 
all professions, and means peculiar journalism. 

closing, word two not amiss, perhaps, touching upon 
the proposition which something has been heard late, 
establish chairs journalism the leading American colleges. 
not quite clear whether the proposition has been made 
jest sober earnest; but the latter, greater absurdity 
has not been proposed. much might expect practically 
familiarize the student ‘surgery with the construction the 
human frame without clinical instruction, expect turn 
out finished journalists from the college class-room. Even more 
absurd still this for journalism not theory, but wholly 
practice. cabinet-maker cannot learn his trade from books, 
can imparted him any except technical man- 
ner. this respect, journalism may regarded trade 
rather than cannot learned save the hard, 
unwearying labor which actual experience brings. those who 
are willing pass through this experience, the profession 
journalism furnishes others, promises only 


unlimited toil, with few compensations. 
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HOW SHOULD EXAMINATIONS CONDUCTED? 


WHAT 


JOHN 


the little town 
first time, and his 


rockets. 


Fizz! flash! whiz! pop!” went 


RICHARDSON, 


> 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE? 


country lad witnessed, for the 


great delight, the shooting 


large rocket, brilliantly 
lighting the scene skyward flew. 


however, 


all was dark again, and presently some object fell near by, strik- 


ing the ground with dull 


“thud.” 


Running the spot and picking the fallen body, young 


rusticus 


ita moment, and then throwing away, 


tones mingled disappointment and disgust exclaimed aloud, 


the amusement all, Why, it’s just good for nothing old 


stick 


The teacher who loads and primes pupil for examination, 


and then shoots him off like sky-rocket charged soda-water 


bottle, the wondering admiration gaping friends, generally 


leaves the poor scholar empty the exploded rocket dis- 


charged bottle. Such examination fraud. 


Teacher his classes for examination 


Some weeks months beforehand, gives each student 


well prepared And with all other classes. 


When examination day comes and geometry called, the 


teacher pretends subject the members the class 


impartial examination the whole subject but takes good care 


vive each one the particular problem proposition upon 


which has been drilled 


for display. 


What such examination but 


subject,—assigning the doctrine 


geometry particular 


plane angles; 


the properties triangles, plane the doc- 


trine the circle; the properties spheres; and 


and, when the class called, frankly announces that each 
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particular pupil responsible, not for the whole subject, but only 
for the special part which had been given him. 

Such examination honest; and while not thorough 
the whole subject the part each member the class, 
may good and searching the parts assigned, and the 
very best that could done, under the circumstances, for those 
particular students. fact, light feather boy’s cap 
able stand close, minute, and searching examination 
verbs English grammar that any other language, 
proportion arithmetic, figures style rhetoric, the doctrine 
the angle, the triangle, the circle, the sphere, geometry, 
particular oration Cicero; although the subject may 
have been specially given him with view his examination 
thereon,—provided the teacher distinctly announces the nature 
the preparation therefor. 

For intermediate examinations, the plan last mentioned is, per- 
haps, one the very best, except, possibly, for advanced classes 
the higher grades. 

Teacher divides any given subject studied class 
into many subheads there are pupils pursuing announces 
them advance the divisions the general subject and, 
the examination, lets the students for their parts, 
hands set the subdivisions some stranger present and 
requests him distribute them among those examined. 

Such method not only honest, but is, the highest 
degree, requiring, moreover, thorough preparation 
the whole subject the part all. the very best plan for 
the oral examination advanced pupils. 

written examination subjects all the members class 
the same trial. tests their knowledge, and trains them 
the important art expressing their thoughts correctly, pre- 
cisely, clearly, and briefly, throwing them upon their own 
resources for ideas, words, and sentence-forms. 

Original subjects for investigation and for composition 
are good and impartial tests. 

will well subject advanced classes two examinations 
each subject, one written and one oral,—the parts for oral 
examination being always assigned according the method 


examination should always perfectly honest the 
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part both teacher and pupil. examinations, after 
the manner teacher are among the basest frauds, 
ous alike the moral character both pupil and instructor, 
Nor should student ever have the least ground suspect the 
absolute impartiality his teacher. 

Examinations are intended test the knowledge and mental 
resources the pupil; confirm him has ac. 
quired give him confidence his knowledge and 


self strengthen and develop his mental powers. They should 


throw him back upon himself and his own resources, order 
call out his powers, his self-reliance, his art expression. When 
honestly and properly conducted, they are great value. The 
preparation for them should process, not cramming, but 
crystallization. 

Take saturated solution alum sugar; and asit 
begins cool suspend therein string. The alum the sugar 
will gather beautiful crystals around the points the thread 
nuclei. Now, knowledge often diffused,—dissolved, 
speak,—in the mind the learner, young old; and examina- 
tions, and the preliminary reviews therefor, serve many 
nuclei crystallize the floating knowledge, giving him complete 
mastery the subject and control means, tool, ora 
weapon, employed the conquest other fields. 
examinations and the preparation therefor may regarded 
many means classification, and distribution pre- 
liminary the thorough assimilation the subjects studied. 

School examinations necessitate reviews; reviews, fre- 
quent and thorough, especially first principles, are great 
importance. 

First principles,—the elements knowledge,—constitute the 
foundation all acquirements. They support the column, the 
capital, the entablature, the whole building. There can, indeed, 
structure without their complete mastery proper 
emplacement. 

elementary principles,” said, substance, Des Cartes, 
must dwell with all the powers the mind until become 
accustomed see the truth distinctly and clearly. 
will require frequent consideration, grain, least, patience, 
and not little force will. AJl know owe just sucl 
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study first principles, and frequent recurrence them. 
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Our knowledge must kept fresh, familiar, and ready for use 
and only reviews, frequent continual, and exhaustive, can 
maintain it. 

“When pedestrian encounters ravine, barring his path, 
clear which will require his utmost effort, what does do?” 
asks Redouly. returns short distance upon his steps 
and then running forward, makes the leap with all the 
due his swiftness. Such retreat real progress and 
reviews will carry forward brightening our knowledge, and 
keeping ready encounter and overcome all opposing 

Examinations test the thoroughness the reviews, and 
should, for obvious seems the writer,— 
always conducted supervised, possible, the teacher 
the class. 


ICH LIEBE 
JOHNSON. 


German maiden springs the warp, 
And throws the shuttle and 
The while she sings little song 
accents measured, sad, and low. 
The sun hangs low; through all the day 
Her tears the warp and woof have steeped 
And still, the early dawn, 
She sings, liebe ungeliebt.” 


The sun goes down crimson clouds, 
The west with glory aflame 
The shuttle still goes and fro 
The maiden’s song still the same. 
The light goes out, that all the day 
Through window, curtainless, has peept 
And still the wearied maiden toils, 
And sings, liebe 


Deep earth and 
form behind the maiden stands, 
And watches while the maiden still 
The shuttle throws with weary hands.— 
The hands are prisoned pair 
That all the day have bound and reapt 
And now more the maiden toils, 
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THE QUERY 


FRANCES 


SPARHAWK. 
IX.— THE ABOLITION WAR. 


HAT would this abolition war involve began Mrs, 


Crofts, reading her essay before the may 


put so, the art war has ripened its perfection. 
now perceive that, between guns that can send their 
contents far the famous arrow the prince the 
Nights’ Tales, and walls that can withstand assaults more 
ful than those all the famous sieges old combined, there 


stands being whom are coming find out brother, 
What are going blow him atoms for 

“In the beginning the twentieth century, not before, 
this will the question the hour, not alone this country, 
but over the civilized world. 

Among savages, war condition existence; for 
subjugated exterminated. With the Romans was 
first self-defence, then ambition, and, finally, the necessity 
diverting the sword from its own heart. Throughout 
dom, the Middle Ages, war was once the amusement, the 
ambition, the religion, and the defence life. took the 
guise, usually, thousands petty skirmishes. Or, ona 
larger scale, the chiefs gathered each his own vassals, and 

marched out, each chief under his own banner, join his sover- 
eign. This, and predatory warfare and defence from the same, 
made existence. War was them side issue, but the 


business lif For this they were always ready, and they 


knew nothing else. 

But now, when takes almost years make one gun ready 
for use, and when, being used, nations cry out over the havoc 
makes, surely, different era coming in. Eras have their 
twilights, like the dawns summer days, which, dark with 
storm fair with delight, yet announce their coming all but 
the sleepers. 


Moreover, the point view has changed. the generality 
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men war longer the business life, the only chance 
winning wealth and fame. has come considered only 
dire necessity. essentially cruel,’ said one the 
Union generals the Rebellion. Whatever our faults, to-day, 
cruelty not one the pillars the nineteenth century. 
prove this, war has put the principles the age far into 
practice that largely substitutes the rifle for the spear; pre- 
fers take its victims long range, and much out sight 
possible. 

“What next? that science, having attained perfection 
here, will turn its attention worthier objects 

“But the men foreign nations are not considered 
food for powder, what other consideration them must sub- 
stituted, and For nature does not permit vacuums, even 
opinion that say,—very few. 

“War is, matter fences. don’t mean, all, 
that pun offence and defence, but boundary 
will not say little land, more less, conse- 
quence compared with the losses and horrors war, because 
sometimes the question is, one side, that existence. 
defend one’s hearthstone sacred right defend one’s 
life from murderous assault. not truer that there are things 
worth living for than that there are things worth dying for, and 
that patriotism one these. 

“To-day, the question abolishing war seems dead- 
lock; for, however nation may declare against offensive war- 
fare, long needs defence arms, long,—it seems 
have its armed defenders. equipment 
for war considered the most perfect assurance peace 
just bull-dog least apt molested when shows his 
But how shall nation not need defence arms? 
Where that power vested which can subdue the aggressiveness 
that man has common with the brutes, and which can control 
that insubordination law that the evidence untrained 
For both, might say, ‘education’; but how are 
get the former? public justice and public enlighten- 
ment may prevent rebellion; but how are influence 
outside opinions governments, peoples? matters 
stand present, war, under some conditions, seems necessity. 
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deprecate it, try avoid the man who deprecates 
and fears war longer considered coward,—but are 
never sure that any day may not find our 
believe evidence,—not, alas! barbarism, worse, 
savagery. 

“Ts there any element that can brought into political life 
which will abolish war without exposing the contempt 
pusillanimity the risk annihilation? ‘They shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks,’ 

this dream prophecy? Did the prophet, from 
the insight into spiritual power which his own purity gave, and 
comprehension, vast for human being, the peace right- 
eousness, dream foresee its triumph? That not mere 
dream which predicts result founded upon facts. The prophet, 
from his own heart, realized possibilities human nature 
thought his contemporaries and foresaw that these 
sibilities would called into life the Saviour,—not him, 
the other Jews, earthly king, but embodiment the Divine 
Power Righteousness among idea salvation 
was not confined the Jews; swept out all nations. 
was the rod the Saviour’s mouth that was smite the earth, 
the breath his lips which was slay the wicked. other 
words, with him was come that mighty evidence evolution, 
the transfer authority from the right arm the conscience, 
the enthronement that irresistible power that does not strive 
nor cry, nor utter its voice the streets; but men’s 
whisper, the power before which 
every other shal! broken. Therefore, Isaiah meant that 
one day the power above brute-force should the governing 
power among men, was mere vague prediction that, some 
day, nation should not lift sword against nation, nor 
war any more? 

world belongs every generation, not but 
directors the forces found it. certainly don’t want 
spend our day reviewing the mistakes the past,—except 
far avoid them,— sighing that cannot accomplish 
what might have done the way had been better prepared, 
and had better material work with,—ourselves, alas! 


being part the material. How the end ever reached, 
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some one does not begin? one before has done 
the beginning the world; from which time has circled about 
endless spirals, rising more and more nearly into view; and 
getting seized upon, and given name and place history. 
But, far are concerned, begins with the name, and 
ends with the accomplishment, view it. Therefore, believ- 
ing the abolition war good greatly desired, 
certainty the future, however distant, should work 
were confident seeing with our own eyes the establishment 


solid peace upon the earth. 


“Peace cannot built upon can have only one 
foundation, justice. But, putting aside wars with deliberate 
purpose greed, when men are angry justice after thought, 
and too often means the presence mediator, administra- 
tor. What stay the hand from striking the blow until the 
thought, the administrator, come 

“What stays the hand individual the same 
Fear? Not usually. Respect for human nature himself and 
his opponent, scorn the means open him common with 
the brutes? Generally, this. one doubts that the 
greater respect for human life which has grown up, rather than 
any diminution courage, which has such extent put 
end duelling. other evidence were wanting, the country 
where still common that which suicide also most fre- 
quent. 

“What needed put end war living faith the 
brotherhood men and their destiny insight into the 
possibilities the poorest them national progress that 
shall make them viewed too good merely food for pow- 
element the political life nation which ideal 
rather than belligerent, which, not lacking courage, shall have the 
moral courage demand that conscience alone shall dare lift 
the right arm. 

nation has, to-day, the same elements that has always 
had, men and women,—no more, unless the education centu- 
ries, that has developed them from savages, counted new 
element. should not be, however, for this has only brought 
men nearer the manhood that, from the very first, was waiting 
evolved them; and all education women will only 
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bring out more fully that which best 
Nature, from the first, knows her own purposes, and carries them 
out the same principles narrow spaces and the grand 
sweeps. Women’s grand traits, like men’s, are permanent; 
they have been found the less-enlightened, even the savage, 
may sure them now, for not these, but the savage 
ones, that have gone. 
there question introducing women into politics, 
there question introducing there non-belligerent ele. 
ment, not merely through the fact that women would never 
bear arms,—for have not come nineteen hundred years the 
road Christianity back the Amazons,—not merely 
this, but more. Women are non belligerent not, 
would they sitting anywhere without the ballot, today? Here 
Massachusetts alone, where they predominate, not 
man’s wife, but sisters and his cousins and his aunts,” 
should besiege him for political and his mascu 
line comrades, similarly beset, could never wait elect another 
legislature friendly the innovation they would turn and 
multitude besiege the present august body, day and night, until 
the rights were granted they would this but for one reason, 


the reason that every honorable member having already 


received his private instructions, the measures would pass unani- 
mously before the petitioners reached the State House. 

“The strong pioneers the movement may congratulate 
themselves that they have broken down wholly the outer 
defences. Nobody now denies abstract right the 


ballot. But the citadel remains. Why? Why women treat 
their friends Whence comes their disinclination the 
From that very force them which makes most 
important that they should their indifference the 
motives which sought move them it. That chord 
their nature which would vibrate instantly has 
touched. Yet, the right those advocates touch it. 

For, call the power ideality call grand unselfish- 
ness above certain pettiness too often characteristic 
call simply personal devotion those nearest and dearest 
them,—the fact remains, that not their own cause, but man’s 
cause, which, course, they are more less included, that 


moves them most strongly. they were convinced that com- 
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bination, even the ballot, they could sweep away some curse 
from humanity, there would backwardness. one evi- 
dence this, look the growth temperance societies. Yes, 
the advocates rights, instead appealing women 
defend their own cause, would make plain, beyond ques- 
tion, that women, coming the front, could advance mightily 
the grand cause human happiness, these leaders would find 
behind them immediately solid and irresistible phalanx. 

this question the abolition war, very pos- 
sible that, to-day, the principle abstract justice might not 
prove itself strong enough; will need time and cultivation. 
But the abstract always making itself felt through the 
crete; and this makes the strength life. This especially 
true women, who, spite all obstacles, mount high enough 
sweep their gaze into the horizon the ideal; and yet who, 
between and themselves, manage always have personality, 
the radiance this ideal. Now, progress, the 
ideal the grand future, the new hemisphere, the world possi- 
bilities, that rounds our actual world completeness. women 
there has always been this one instinct above the bitterness 
party which they are not behind men,—above the 
patriotism that gives all unflinchingly, this intense conscious- 
ness personality. other words, woman, face face with 
human being, quick recognize human needs and human 
suffering; the ideal humanity shedsa broad light that glorifies 
even Were women ever more bitter spirit, more vindic- 
manner and speech, than the Southern women our 


guards the Union prisoners, what would have hap 


War the Rebellion? Yet women had been appointed keep 


pened? They would not have deserted their cause, been false 
their trust but every soldier would have been individualized. 
glance into the wan face,—and above all things they 
would have been true their sex,—they would have seen behind 
this soldier’s face the yearning face his mother, his sister, 
his sweetheart his wife. The ties that bound these ward- 
ers humanity would have swept them across the gulf that 
separated them from the foe. Where would have been the star- 
vation? where the death-line? Does any one believe, for 
moment, that Libby, and Salisbury, and Andersonville would 
have been 

“No, there doubt about it,—women would get badly 
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mixed war pitying their friends and enemies alike, 
they came across them. Men have been known the same 
thing they are coming more and more, and will still 


further this way. But this quality considering the indi- 


viduality, even foes, quality which, introduced into poli- 
tics, will certainly make itself felt. And will make itself felt 


lone, only with much greater emphasis Setting 


=< 


aside other results, what concerns now its effect upon war 


has been its tendency the would be, per. 


haps, too much cite the story the Sabine women,—which, 


after all, may myth,—as illustration any broad truth. 


And yet the introduction two foes each other the capac- 
mutually fathers-in-law and sons-in-law, brothers-in-law, 
1°71 
shows such wonderful skill seizing upon the best what may 
+ 
have been bad was certainly not bargain 
tion has ever excelled it. But illustrates one point,—just the 


point that all the womans political rignts emphasize 


nost, and that the their advocates, 
point the tact that, give women large circle the 
world can hold, the centre always home. Now, 
Want run governments upon the common brother- 
hood, deeper than all accidental race and clime, 
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last, that both natures have certain qualities common that 
that woman’s tenderness has ever been great that 
Christ, full might that has conquered kingdoms. And does 
interfere with our idea the majesty the Creator, that 
there comes down those distress His promise, ‘As one 
whom his mother comforteth, will comfort 
“Railroad and telegraph and steamer have done much 
toward bringing the nations close together,” said Mr. Coylston, 
“that unless our dispositions were peaceful, our quarrels would 


more frequent and bitter than ever.” 


And, then, the commercl spirit great aid remarked 
Mr. Atterbury. want quarrel with that 


hope make money out of. 


ct 
~ 


“Still,” added Mr. Tipton slowly, after having laughed 


1 


the rest, does seem that the element 
a safe investment. reauy that women nad a voice in 


the government, since they can’t fight, they would find some 
way arranging matters without it. 

Miss Wynne shrugged her shoulders and laughed, the 
speaker turned her with smile. 

don’t know that can forgive Mrs. Crofts her Sabine 
women, they were only point moral,” said Miss Upham. 
“Although, throw themselves between the spears two 
armies and claim protection from both was emphatic peace 


proclamation. suppose does show what women could 


that line, upon 

Phat 1S, ll the\ aid Le | Miss VI JOT 

hic eve “wa lagarned when we went ft co} ] k 
nis eves, earmea when we vent to cnooi, you KNOW, that 
the Komans stole them tor wives, and their fathers and brothers 


came rescue 


remarked Mr. Martimas, they didn’t like the 


When 1tS a choice bDetween Soldiers and cowards, none of us 


answered Mr. Tipton. too much expect 
any more than men, out sympathy with the age 

they live in. They, like men, can only modify more and more 


strongly, and reform proportion education and opportu- 
shall devel them. Already have one thing 
thankful for connection with this very question,—the fact 
that, Mrs. Crofts has said, fear war longer considered 
evidence 
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long human nature continues what is, long 
action, than assent abstract truth. Therefore, the keep- 
ers the public morals not wisely letting slip any occasion 


for arousing the public mind admiration enthusiasn 
for those great men whose lives embodied the cardinal principles 
which our national life built. Such occasions are signally 
afforded our holidays. 

Not that we, people, are much given 
upon such occasions. accordance with the spirit the 
age that the essential idea such celebrations count for 
There are also special reasons why our anniversaries should not 
have much significance our people. The rapid growth our 
territory the diverse elements making our population their 
multiform faiths and unfaiths, both political and religious,—all 
tend diminish public interest our past history. Time was 
when American children drew veneration for the great names 
American history with their mother’s milk; when the great 
principles which those names illustrated were part the fibre 
every American mind; but the case altered now. Not all 


American citizens began being American children too few 


them have any knowledge American history, any inter- 
est its success, the fundamental principles which they 
personify. Another sovereign people has arisen who know not 
Joseph, and who have traditions hold them true the ideal 
American life. them the principles proven the glori- 
ous lives American worthies are better than untried theo- 
ries for them the grand experiences our past are simply 
nonexistent and they, they take the duties citizenship, 
their children, they grow into them, are explorers 
unknown country without map guide. 

All these are many reasons why the most should made 
our national festivals. Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, the Fourth July, Forefather’s Day, Bartholdi Day even, 
have each its heroes, and their noble teachings concrete 
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noble lives. they recur with each recurring year, let them 
made the inspiration popular instruction. Let the pulpit 
and the press make them opportunity for direct teaching 


fundamental principles. Let the teachers 


schools, such 
days proach, suspend the ordinary routine and take excur- 
sion into the field American history and 
thrilling stories the past told the little 
set investigate, write essays, and prepare 


declamations upon the topics suggested the time. 


Ider 
oider pu 
i 


Let the essential principles around which centered the life 
the event made clear, and their bearing upon present ques- 
tions and duties discussed. 
day devoted such work this would make deep impres- 
r Nere denarti rom setahliche - tte 
sion its mere departure trom established routine; its teach- 
ings would cling the memory not the teac things 
common days; and lessons thus drawn 
would become integral part the children’s 
Principles are difficult grasp and easy lose hold of; but the 
example life evident and enduring. 
Beyond all other lives may this said the life Washing- 
ton. was thinker than Lord Brougham who said, 
“Until time shall more, test the progress which 
our race has made derived from the veneration paid the 
immortal name and was the same profound 
pen which set down duty the historian and the 


sage all nations occasion pass commemorating 


this illustrious which may the duty histori- 
ans and sages other nations becomes the privilege all teach- 
ers the young and better lesson, either morals 
practical politics can given than may drawn from 
study the unfaltering courage, the universal justice, the 
less truth, the prudence, the firmness, the judgment, the fidelity, 
the self-abnegation, which make George Washington the moral 


Father his country 


SEVERAL years ago, Paul Bert gave lecture 
ical Instruction Normal and Primary before 


enthusiastic class young women the Fontenay School. 


The current number the gives résumé 


that lecture, written from the notes several his hearers. 
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one was says the editor note, see 
him show, familiar way,—simple, easy, full healt 
good humor,—his rare qualities conciseness, 
precision, clear order, close cohesion development, and the 
taste for practical application. But two 
young hearers more forcibly than all. One was the patriotic and 
democratic spirit which breathed through all his discourse, the 
faith popular education, the desire push into the life the 
masses the knowledge and the good and strong habits mind 
heretofore reserved the superior necessary, 
according his picturesque expression, that all the children 
the people become the sons France,” and educated with 
the same care which was formerly bestowed upon the heir the 
throne. The other striking thing was the absolt sincerity 
the speaker,—a sincerity grave and simple, where the boldness 
expression was tempered the reserve and, speak, the 
humility the 


said 


are even less than its service the discipline 


‘The practical advantages scientific educ 
) 
Bert, 
] 


the mind. not going beyond the educational limits the 


sciences give them first place the uses the 
primary school, not much because they give satisfaction 


examples his 


the first needs the child’s 


instinct curiosity, because the attentive habits 
observation, reflection, and reasoning which they make him take 
up. them accustoms himself see distinctly and 


verify the exactitude the facts and the ideas presented him; 
and learns wait, examine before judging. learns 
that nature there neither caprice nor miracle. The method 
instruction the normal school must, course, 


the contrary, the primary school facts, and again facts, 


} land a | «hoa f 
must given iead toward the comprehension 
rene: 1] law 
4 


Since the death Bert, new edition his Steps 
crenti fie NHOWLEA LTE has been put blished by the Lippincotts. It 
schooi teachers upon the 

end and aim the study French German not flu- 


ency speech. Life not made vacations Europe, 
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nor interesting conversations with foreigners home. 
gual readiness is, course, very good thing,—a very useful, and 
often very necessary, thing; but the real purpose modern 
language study gain the power thinking the thoughts 
other people their way. easier get into the current 
modern thought than ancient thought, doubtless; but into 
some sort thinking, some active intellectual life, let all try 
enter, and not hang the futile worship, the lip service 
which most language study the natural method is, 

Yes, the natural method the only method, the right method, 
far goes, far follows the manner which child 
learns his own language; but hour with professor, three 
four, even six times week, not the natural method 
learning that professor’s native tongue. The grammar must 
studied, fully and and exercises without limit must 
conscientiously done any student, young old, who hopes 
gain more than the superficial benefits any modern language. 

OncE while the serious believer education, solely 
means the forms instruction, stops wonder 
there may not royal road the acquisition that subtle 
essence all culture called good taste. The best bred men lack 
oftentimes, and cotter’s may come possess 
large measure. Good taste may certainly gained; and, since 
this true, the inculcating its principles comes within the 
province all whose business help, any degree, set 
the world aright. This would bea much more agreeable world 
live than now, the right word were oftener spoken 
the right place, and the action chosen were less seldom lack- 
ing the ethical quality taste. susceptible judgment 
much part the necessary acquirement cultivated man 
woman just judgment. other words, the power see 
the finer relations words and deeds, and base one’s mode 
thought upon these relations rather than upon those accidental 
external, power latent every mind and developed 
suitable use and practice. certain noble old man, who 
stood for thirty years the head famous western school, 
used say, again and again, with repeated emphasis, Let your 
watch word dignity,—not pompousness, not cheapness, but 
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Tue statute known The Ordinance prominently 


brought mind the centennial its adoption the Conti. 
nental Congress approaches, and, that the wisdom the fathers 
] inated attantio Ic 
may more fully appreciated, special attention ca!led the 


article Gen. Eaton, 


this subject, this number 


TION. oureiy educators Nave abundant cause Of COMmmMemorating 


- 
this anniversary some fitting manner; as, indeed, have all 
vhom the common school system our country has given the 


means advancement and culture. Our fathers looked far into 
the future when, the days before our national government had 


taken permanent shape and form, they provided the ways and 
means education for all. Few our citizens, even the 


North West, realize how much they are indebted the 


787 for the prominent position regard education 


now held the states northwest the Ohio. 


PERSONIFICATIONS are dead. The spirit this age cares 


longer for the conceits earlier centuries, when the various 
tues and vices were represented people who stalked their way 


through drama the proud consciousness that they were 


human types. the first impulse imaginative boy 


wno has read good deal standard literature put this 


sort thing into compositions. Nip such tendency the 
bud! The business the writer the future, even more than 


the writer to-day, will put down nature and life 
hey really and 


are fashion the 
past. Even such harmless generalizing that shown the 


which literature has practically passed. 
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For many years the American citizen has Jain down contentedly 
behind breastwork indifference and apathy his status and 
duties, which position has seemed hopeless attempt dis- 
lodge him. public schools, ignoring the only work upon which 
their maintenance could justified, have never made pretense 


1 1 


teaching his youth, the first rudiments his condition his 


duty citizen. partisan press and party leaders have united 


assure him that his whole civic duty was deposit the polls 
“straight party ticket,” bearing the names candidates selected 
primary meetings the same primary meetings being recommended 
excellent schools which learn the so-calied duties citizens,—to 
the 
Singularly, this apathetic state has been disturbed from internal 
causes, and the masses are aroused last. Aposties different creeds 
have united one cry, least, and are urging upon the people the 
study their condition. 

Herr Most begs them read the columns Die how 
combine intelligence with dynamite such judicious proportions 
insure the complete happiness the survivors the race. 


+ 


Mr. George advises them read his books,—no mean test their 


scholarship, the way,—and therefore learn that the millennium can 


attained general appropriation other people’s rea! estate. 

Mr. Powderly recommends his constituents organize lyceums and 
debating societies for the inte!ligent study political and social eco- 
nomics, presumably set forth Mr. volume, 
under the auspices the Knights Labor. 

The crude and undigested theories, thus proclaimed bases for 
action, have seemed, many, black cloud overhanging our land. 
But not possible that this cloud may have silver When 
men wish learn, the work the teacher well advanced. 

Incited the declamation the this thirst for knowledge 
will increase, and will not satisfied with the nutriment provided 
them. will crave wider and better instruction than its 
originators can furnish And here the opportunity for the American 
Institute Civics. Withdrawn from the shelter the breastworks 
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indifference, the open field they await the advance the honest 
teachers civic truths. 

Shall not summon our aid all capable bearing intellectual 
arms, and never rest till have taught the American citizen his true 
status, and recovered from incompetent leaders the power guide and 
direct him? This use the present agitation may show that Mr, 


derly builded better than knew, and that Herr Most has proved 


lisguise. 


Mr. Eprror :—Supt. Klemm’s answer to school director's ques- 
tion, few boys are graduated from our High 
sented. But fear has overestimated the power the masculine 
element hold the American boy his books. 

metropolitan public school for boys, whose members have had the 
full advantage male instructors before and after entrance, makes the 
following enrollment 1141, there were “left 
dropped” 424, less than five months the end the year, the 
1141 but 652 remained. ‘The lowest class, 726 number, became 347 
five months, and 339 the end the year,—a falling off 53.3 
This about the way the boys have been held for years, 
though under the care and instruction well-paid qualified 
corps 

school ume kind, but not grading quite high, another 
city, presents this educational pyram Highest class 32, lowest 173, 
the plan half-year classes the two lowest classes number 300, 
the two highest 

istrations not drawn fering from 
ible time and much money. JONES. 

Pa., Jan., 1887. 

the worl I i yr of Plato more d \ r Ol fame than 


study suddenly unexpectedly upheld Professor Blackie, 


Did 
3 
ree 
who goes the extreme saying that Greek and Latin mar, 
strengthen, English writer’s composition and style! 
> - 
Dr. Edinburgh, and Dr. Lees St. Andrews, 
ame weel na few dav o other They were two of 
some weeks ago, within a tew days of each other, nev were 
the most famous workers the cause education Scotland. 
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SCHEME AND CORPORAL fact 

that the science with which schools have deal the science 
human nature, was never more forcibly illustrated than the 
events which waited upon the recent fee scheme the London School 
Board. body had decided that, the morning October all 


children fees were fortnight arrears should sent home 


from the schools, and the exclusion, was understood, should con- 
tinuous each case pending final decision. For weeks the London 
papers were filled with the subject, immense popular demonstration 
was made Trafalgar Square, and the tropolitan Radical 
tion, which comprises twenty-nine the largest radical clubs 
London, issued manifesto advising parents and guardians pay 
school fees whatever and after the first day November, and not 


fill the vexatious and inquisitorial forms prepared the School 
Board. Altogether, became quite evident, before the appointed day, 
that the could not maintained against the popular indigna- 
tion. the last moment the Board issued leaving the mat- 
ter the discretion the head teachers for month. ‘This time was 
remission fees that, its expiration, the 
number children default was reduced minimum. ‘Thus, 


the Greenwich Division, where there were above 400 delinquents who 


did not pay and did not attend apply for remission, only children 


were suspended, and these cases the divisional members 
refused prosecute. particulars the cases, since given 


the public, show that they occurred among the poorest laboring 
class. one the number was the average income the family 


these the work was often temporary character while there were 


all the way from six nine members family cared 
many the remaining cases the head the family was out work, 
and the sole dependence was the scant earnings child. Under 
such circumstances, hardly conceivable that the school pence 
should foster sense parental responsibility, preserve manly inde- 
pendence, its advocates argue. Meanwhile, generally allowed 
that the spurt London has done more than anything else make 
the fee unpopular, and bring the free school question promi- 


nently forward the arena politics. 
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London School Board and the London public have also been 


reatly as itated, within the past two months, over the matter of corpo 


ral punishment. the instance the great body the teachers, 


School Management Committee recommended that the power 


ure trom parties any way teachers aio excepted, 
Will remain the soie prerogative aiter the time-honored 


c 
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note that corporal was one the most prominent topics 
the first general congress Austrian hers, which was 
noral hmer ind ] } 
COrporal punishment allt t wa proposed il ADTOLZAUON 
OL Cidusc, AMONnL O Cl reum MS acavalh Was ict that in 
Germany, which affords the very best examples organization, 
this form discipline allowed. ‘The proposition was carried 181 


against 168 majority which the 


small taken the expression the opinion the 


SCHOOL HYGIENE AND school hygiene 


increasing wherever popular education duly 
ments recently made the public schools Hesse, find the 
ber bacteria present the air, demonstrate, manner, 
the great necessity thorough ventilation schoolrooms, 
litres air taken from public place Berlin, there were found only 
litres air, there were found bacteria the opening the 
class, 165 the middle the session, and 350 the close. 
Intimately connected with the question school hygiene that 
overpressure, which, after temporary lull, reviving Germany. 


One the most noticeable incidents the revival appeal the 


public signed leading men German-speaking countries 


propose address inquiries upon the subject the most eminent 
thinkers Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, and publish the 
opinions and informations elicited thereby. declare that the 
increase nervous debility, the pale cheeks, the precocity our chil- 


en, are many silent witnesses against the modern system edu- 


} 


cation and there deep conviction among the wisest thinkers 


JQ 


our time, that neither the scholastic nor the domestic 


youth tending the development race sound mind and 


the new plan studies recently adopted Prussia for the 


superior schools girls, there marked decrease the number 
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4 


studies and hours home study, while more hours are assigned 


manual work and physical exercises. 


The Swiss Minister Instruction has undertaken revision the 
law regulating higher lucation, the ground that the present code 
not based sound psychological principles, and that ignores, 
almost entirely, the natural development the mind. -Among other 


changes proposed reduction the time given the classics. 


THE SCHOOL VS. THE NATION.-—The relation popular education 
national life kept much more prominently before the attention 
European countries than our own, owing, undoubtedly, the greater 
centralization school authority the former. Thus, having failed 
Germanize the Polish provinces other means, Bismarck now advises 
that the schools shall made the instruments for accomplishing this 
purpose. the same time, the Czar has adopted like measure with 
reference his Baltic provinces, which have large 
tion. has placed the Lutheran schools Esthonia, Livonia, and 
Courland charge the Minister Instruction; and 
consequence, the Russian tongue will made the medium 


instruction. 


The Russian government has manifested, late, unusual interest 


the spread elementary recent decree, the term 
obligatory military service has been reduced from six four years, for 


all who complete the course the primary schools. 


UniversiTy the 25th November last occurred the 
three hundredth anniversary the University Gratz, Austria. The 
ceremony was striking contrast that Heidelberg, consisting 
simply address the rector and the publication history 
the university, From this appears that only about twenty-five 
years that the foundation has had the character true university, 
was originally ecclesiastical establishment, and was directed the 
Jesuits until the dissolution the order. 1763 professors were 
first appointed outside the order, 1863 the Faculty Medicine 
was established. Since the latter date, the progress the university 
has been rapid. now numbers above 1200 students, against goo 
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SO} scientl nterest 11 1e sorrowfu ret « 

til Nnait-ho} ful outlook oO th | po but 1t 1s per he 1S half 
ful, now couid lennyson fail aitogvether ot hope ? that he is 

misuncerst od and naif appreciated now. rie thinks vray thouchts.” 

and the new Hall misses, necessit 
rr eaverness of the iong-tamlilar poem. here are words |} 
usage, many lines, which show that the spirit mod 
the l and the thou of tha m who ha 
he ] nward e«fil] 1] wit! 1; 17 
see But looks onward with dim eyes, 
ang + a one pn 
ii: open ea Follow vou the star that lights a Cesert ithway, yours or mine! 
matters little what the writers the moment may say 
the poems take their piace permanent literature, 
easuv I rives the Laure ues n Cssa time ervin In th ode” rhe 
even the weakness and the drama, The Prom- 
Murfree’s the Clouds, which eared the 
uniform with her other novels. Miss Murfree still 
Charles Craddock, and holds strength purpose 
faith rather than ssing faith. times she most alarming 

her vigorous romanticism persistent its use, and wields 

} | > » a tO man vith more fas: 

Mr. Howells immediately presents his individu the mind’s 
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life sees it; and the Jiterary value and appositeness his work 


must better appreciated later on, when those who like his stories 
and those who not are done with their personal wranglings over his 


position. 


most interesting book the Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 


Reminiscences and Opinions, Aman seventy-five years, who has been 
largely the life his time and his country, has culled from his own 
experiences and recollections large amount matter interesting 
the public. Sir Francis has not cared wait for biographer. 
not, says, the sort man who keeps and has pre- 
ferred tell his own story his own way. charmingly frank, 


hi ] ses and successe with admirati which ha civec witl 
records LOSSE ant l S Al) ACGINIFALION Which Ne rives With 


equal heartiness others. was Giadstone’s best man the wed- 
ding 1839, though there has been coldness, since that time, 
Lathrop says, his review this book Washington Allston used 
how forget just what the wri good reminiscences 
ought do, unless nature saves him the trouble. pictures the 
1 1 } ° 1 
past, and the men and women has known, acquire this means 


the reader these chatty reminiscences. 


contributes the narrative The Voyages the and chap- 
ter, New England,” with criti essay added each, which are the 
most and the sent volume. Mr. John 
Austin Stevens writes int ting rlish New 
York,” and the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, one ‘Hawkins and 
Drake » best W 1n tl | [ W NOS lit 
the history, which much more his original, and ito- 
lal, strength peared than number 

Mrs Coston Ss t] e wid \ ot a ) vh l yvoun LV- 
ing her box valuable papers. which proved tain “plan 
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Support, made available, and introduced into the servi the United 
States and foreien rovernments. Mrs. Cost sed ability, 
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business and 
rs, surr her grandchi 
healthy ippy, she has taken writing 
entertaining volume which ivate readers. 
Dr. Hiram Corson, who Professor Literature Cornel] 
University, has published with Heath Co., 


the spiritual well the intellec quality favorite 


work. 
Cannibals and Convicts the somewhat startling title book 


1 


Julian Thomas, Australian journalist. protest against the 
French occupation the New Hebrides, and full interesting and 
well written discussions and descriptions Polynesian subjects and 
scenes. 

The chapters Pilgrimage have been followed with 
certain sense personal interest thousands summer travelers, 


les Dudley Warner’s serial 


during the publication Mr. 
Monthly, ‘The publication the book gives one these 


pictures bound together. story keen interest 
the resorts from Monroe Bar Harbor. ‘The reader 
sure that Mr. Warner has looked upon all his people and events 


Atlantic City and Newport, Martha’s Vineyard and 
constant delicate humor through all these ings 
real humor. which is rar ] f fun, « f the procession whi | 


he writer 


from balconies and piazzas withou 
number the new disappointed good many peo- 
who find its cover ugly 
rather absurdly English, 
knowledg magazine certainly does fill place and will 


doubtle its own the contest with the great monthlies. the 
Sonnets Shadow, contributed the first number Mr. Arlo Bates, 
found very strong poetical expression the modet 
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Popular Science Monthly for January particularly rich 


educational subjects. ‘The leading article, Makes The 


Rich Richer and the Poor Poorer?” the line specialists 
economic teaching. Sir John Lubbock’s article Manual Instruc- 
tion,” copied from the Review, and there article, 
continued, Daniel Greenleaf Thor Science 
Religious Education,” which new livision asked 
for Romanists. 

New Princeton Review (January), pp. 
Public the lexander Hodge. ‘This article 


has a special inte! St. a it Wa he last thing wri I by Doctor Hodge, 


though while was protest against shutting 


religious teaching out the schools 


ind suggests possible platform 
teaching upon which both Protestants and Catholics may unite. 

President James Angell Michigan University. President Angell 
was student Brown, and says Dr. Wayland: was very 
inapt pupil indeed, who passed from under Dr. Wayland’s instruction 
without catching something his Catholic spirit, his passionate love 
soul-liberty, his earnest Christian 

Review (December), pp. Science and Morals,” 
Professor Huxley. 

Living Age: Late Master Trinity” (from Zemple 
Bar), sketch the Rev. Dr. William Hepworth Thompson. 

Atlantic Month/y Marginal Notes from the Library 
Mathematician,” Professor Hardy. 

Atlantic Monthly (January), pp. What Children 
Agnes Repplier. 

National Review (December), pp. Open Spaces and Phys- 
ical Education,” Lord Brabazon. 

National Review (December), pp. 533-542: Life the Scotch 
Universities,” Leys. 

The Citizen (December): “The Educational Value 
Edwin Mead. wish urge upon all who are disposed take 
the trouble teach this great mixed public ours the supreme edu- 
cational importance discussions are 
often permitted proceed upon low level that the people are con- 
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demned waste over personalities and vulgarities the time which they 


would willingly give worthy discussions worthy Every. 
where grave questions social and industrial organization are press. 
ing into politics.” These are suggestive sentences from very 
thoughtful and practical paper. 

The Swiss Cross the name new journal just started under the 
editorship Mr. Harlan Ballard; the mouthpiece the 
Agassiz Association, which has grown large longer 
represented the limited space 

Johns Hopkins University Studies Biological Laboratory, 
Professors Newell Martin and Brooks. Vol. III. Baltimore. 
Murray, publisher. 

The American Naturalist republishes article from the Boston 
Putnam. 

The January contains two short educa- 
tional topics. One serious, William Wilkinson, the question 
“Greek and Latin: Shall they Stay Go?” The other sug- 
Vassar Not, Why 

American Literature. 1607-1885 Vol. Development 
Sons. 

The Philosophy Economic Pri Newly 
Science Smith College Lecturer Political Economy Amherst 
College. Ginn Co. 

The number Latine Grece contain all words 
occurring more than one hundred times, according 
frequence occurrence and those Cicero’s will also 
contain, tabulated form, entrance Latin and 


with required work College those subjects, the principal colleges; 


also complete index the volume. special number will sold 
cents. one address fifty cents, ordered advance, 
contained the Parsing and Analysis tables (using Latin gram- 
matical terms). These tables are also printed separately. ‘The 
ies Greek Synonyms” were begun No. 30; the four numbers 
containing these will furnished for $1.00. The publisher informs 
that Vol. out print, but that can furnish Vol. IL, few 
sets (unbound), $3.00, Vol. III. $2. and IV. 
together for 00. recommend all classical teachers complete 
sets. Single copies many numbers can supplied cents. 


Orders should sent the Press, New Brunswick, 
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With Exercises, and Illustrative Sen- 
tences from French Authors. Wil- 


liam Dwight Whitney. Pp. $42. New | 


York: Henry Holt 
William Dwight W hitn Vs the author of 


this valuable French Grammar, Profes- 


sor Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 


and Instructor ‘in Modern Languages 
Yale College. 


the languages are grouped and arranged 


most important facts 


in a series of lessons, each lesson being ac- 
companied sufficient exercises. These 
lessons constitute the First, Practical 
Part the grammar. Its general plan 
so far accordant with that of the widely- 
used and valued Conversation-Gram- 
Otto that may fairly said 


hat work,—though 


more than that, since both text and ex- 
ercises are entirely new, and deviations 
from the older plan not only numerous, 
but much importance. method 
employed for presenting and teaching the 
irregular verbs has decided practical ad- 
vantages over any other. ‘The Second 
Part regarded and used both 
supplement and successor the First. 
With many students, the chief use this 
part will be as a book of reference. The 
Latin (and other) etymologies French 
words are given, and attention directed 
the correspondence between Freneh 
and Latin. 
tion well treated. The vocabulary 


full and the references good. 


subject pronuncia- 


THE ELOCUTIONIST AND 
M.A., Ph.D. Frederick Warne Co., 
Lafayette Place, New York. Pp. 


564. $1.50. 


Carpenter, 


Carpenter the editor Penny 
Readings Prose and Verse; Pop lar 
Readings, this book gives 240 
selections prose and verse, from modern 
and standard authors, which are well 


sified and arrange d. [hese selections are 


preceded full instructions the art 
few concise rules the art elocution, 


lers 


briefly stated. The introduction 
elocution art; treats the subjects 
pause, inflection, piteh, gesture, read- 


ing verse; and gives some very useful 


selections are grouped under 


the headings, Miscellaneous Readings 


Prose, Readings Poetry, Oratory,—Fo- 


and Scenes 


and Dialogues, Dramatic Speeches and 
Soliloquies, Recitations, Wit and Humor. 
The authors from which the are 
taken are numerous and the highest 


standing. 


GLADSTONE THE NEW LOCKSLEY 
Reprinted from the 19th Cen- 
tury. Pp. 39. New York: Brentano 
Brothers, Union Square. cents. 
All who have read Tennyson’s Locksley 

Sixty Years are interested 

the review the life and progress 

England for equal number years, 

will hail with delight this little pamphlet, 

which contains Gladstone’s opinion the 
new Hall. reprinted from 
the pages the Nineteenth Century for the 
benefit any, Europe America, who 


are interested the subject. 


Representative Meeting the Yearly 
Meeting Friends for New England, 
for 

This document the report com- 
mittee appointed the Representative 
Meeting the Yearly Meeting Friends 
for New England, meeting that 
body held Lynn, Mass., eighth month, 
18th, 1886, prepare essay upon the 
subject 
approved, and referred back the com- 


This essay was read, 


mittee have the same stereotyped, and 


5,000 copies printed and distributed 
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their judgment seemed best. 
exceedingly interesting argument, and 


reflects special credit upou its 


principal 
author, Augustine Jones, A.M., principal 


Friends’ School, Providence. 


BEGINNERS’ Book FRENCH. 


trated with. Humorous Pictu 
Sophie Doriot. Small quarto. 304 
pages. Mailing price, cents; for in- 


m: Ginn & Co, 
Children, for whom this book designed 


the 


troduction, SU cents. Lost 


nothing for intrins aning 


value of words. By viving children sub 
jects which they like, which are 
their curiosity, the 
will, in order to conquer t] p int which 
luring them, master words and expressions 
in a time and mann that cannot | 


secured by the best arranged methods. It 
this principle that the book 
has been prepared. intended 
relief to teachers, and a source of pleasure 
well instruction you pupils. 
pictures are exact illustrations the text 
following ther l, having I mn drawn ex 


pressly accompany 


Part contains con amount 


of excellent readi: go mate rial, interesting, 


and the same time easy. 


Lane, E., Associate 
sor of M athematic 5, 

45. 


With 


mathematics only, this 


I livers vot Lexas, 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 


ot the elementary 


gervice both to pi actical surve yors and to 


college students. covers ground 


what neglected, and will form valuab 


supplement to any textbo kk on surv 


Desirable graphic aid red 

fully drawn diagran 

Seri I i ( Me 


Th Old > i i i preparea for 
free eirculation in a ndants upon 
the ld South Leeture for .oung Pe ple 
The subjects the are immedi- 
ately related the subjects the 


and they are intended supplement 


ectures and stimulate 
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and inquiry among the young people, 
They are made for the most from orig- 
inal papers the periods treated the 
lectures. The Leaflets for 1883 are now 
mostly out print. 


and 


The series for 
bound flexible eloth 
covers, may procured the Old South 
Meeting House for twenty-five cents per 


AND EARLY CONSTITUTION 
OF UNIVERSITIES, with a survey of 
Medieval Education. Laurie, 
LL D., Professor of Institut s and His- 
Edinburgh. New York: Appleton 
& Co. ; 293. $1.50. 


pp- 


Harris editing, under the title 


library for teachers and school manag 


8, 


and textbooks for normal classes. 


provide works useful practical 
Vol. 
Vol. 
by Prof. F. V. N. 
Vol. The 
Rise and Early Constitution Universities, 


the bri adest 
The 


Karl Friedrich 


cter in sense, 


Rosenkranz. 
History of Education ; 
Painter, Roanoke, Va. 
has just been published. contains fifteen 


valuable lectures medieval education. 


The 


se arch, extensive knowledge of the subject, 


book shows much thought and re- 


and years of p itient work. ‘The subject is 


treated broadly and vigorously, 


guage good. teacher interested 
medieval history and the rise univer- 
ities should be without this book. 

abridg- 


ho og al, a id Ph ysiological 


ment of 


Pp. 202 New York: 
Co. ; 

\ppl ton’s Science Text- 

Book rie Che author, Robert Bent- 


lege, London. treatise prepared 
Youmans. physiological botany, 
means diagrams and the explanations 


the text, the scholar enabled 


historical and what the parts plants are 
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built up, and what functions they perform the details the illustrative experiments 


diagrams are numerous, and show clearly 
whatever they are intended illustrate. 
The text simple and clear any who 
have advanced the study physiolog- 


ical botany. 


ELEMENTARY IDEAS, DEFINITIONS, 
Hall, Instructor Physics Harvard 
College. Charles Se- 
University 


Cambridge 


The increased prominence given Har- 


the necessary record the notes; and 
the same time, the imperfections 
them mislead when reviewed. remedy 
these evils, and thus lighten the student’s 
work, this manual has been 


compiled, principally, from the Manual 


Miller, and that Roscoe and Schor- 


physics the examinations for ad- 


mission must bring’, its course, new text- 


books. This pamphie tseems to be the first, 


|new number with great delight. 


blindest parts the subject for beginners. 
Great care shown the work, with ex- 
actness and definitions and 
statements, and clearness the explana- 
tions. All teachers fitting pupils phys- 
for Harvard should provided with 
copies, not only for their own use, but 


also to put in the hands of the class. 


Exercises from 


The Latin Book. 
Collar, A.M., Head Master 
Latin and Grant Daniell, 
Principal Chauney Hall School, Boston. 
Mailing price, cents. 

This little book contains over one hundred 
well-arrahged exercises for turning English 
into Latin. 
mentary Latin books will find this book 
great service, as the set of exercises can 
used supplementary their regular 


work. For such, edition published 


editions have the Grammaticu 

for the aid those who wish 

recitations Latin 

Syllabus 


Sower, 
530 Market St. and 


LaRoy 
Griffin. Pp. 
Potts 


Minor St. 


well-known fact, that students 
attending chemistry lectures use most 
their time the mechanical work tak- 
ing notes. evils are liable result 
from 


Roxbury 


Teachers who use other ele- 


the attention turned from 


without one of these for constant refer- 


ence. 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COL- 
LECTION. No. pp. 176. New 
York: Harper Brothers, publishers. 
Any one who has seen the Franklin 

Square Song Collections will welcome this 

It con- 

tains two hundred favorite songs and 

hymns for schools and home, nursery and 
fireside. hymns are selected 
ment his part. The extensive sale 
the previous numbers guarantee wide popu- 


larity for Number 


THE BARCAROLLE. Albert Cas- 
well and James Ryan. Boston: Ginn 

pp. 287. Mailing price, $1.05; 

for introduction, cents. 

This beautiful collection songs belongs 
tains seventy songs one, two, and three 
parts, suitable for seminaries 
selections from the 
great masters, besides number excel- 
lent compositions from masters less widely 


known. also gives diagrams, scale 


illustrations and solfeggios, which will 


valuable teachers. 


Theodore Roosevelt. American States 
men Boston and 
To say that this book bel ngs to the 

American Statesmen enough 

insure its sale and popularity. ‘This se- 

ries one great value the American 
people. The foremost characters in the 
history this nation are portrayed with 
fidelity and skill. Senator Benton 
pied a seat in the United States Senate for 


the long period thirty years, during 
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season intense activity, when many 

few 

His life 


portant measures were discussed. 


them was Mr. Benton silent. 


ELEMENTARY NATURAL 
Designed for High Schools and Acade- 


mies. LaRoy Griffin. Philadel- 
phia: Sower, Potts Co. Mailing 
price, 


Physics is, general thing, the first 
science studied, and important that 
the terms used the text should such 


that the student will readily comprehend 
the meaning. use familiar language, 
and achieve this result, one the 
many good points this text-book. Since 
the ind laws the science are 
deduced from experiments, the usual order 


sued Dr. 


apparatus used and the 


Griffin describe the 
formed before introducing the laws which 
His book deserves the 


attention all looking for 


result from them. 


new school text-book upon this subject. 


THE Roots AND STEMS WORDS 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE. John 
Wentworth Sanborn, 
lished the author. 


This book will furnish guide teach- 


ers and pupils the intricate study roots 


with examples, and will great help 
teachers. 
PRINCIPLES ELEMENTARY 


BRA. H.W. Keigwin; 1886. pp., 41. 
Boston: Ginn Co. 


The little book intended outline 
thorough oral instruction Algebra. 
Much left for the teacher and the pupil 
do, and the aim make the outline 


brief, accurate, and useful textbook. 


COURSES AND Hand-book 
for John Prince. 


This book prepared Mr. Prince, 


well and favorably known efficient 
agent the Massachusetts Board Edu- 
cation. hand-book for teachers 
primary, grammar, and ungraded schools. 
It de 
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Wild Glen River, Compl Story’ 


the 


[Feb, 


studies that may pursued elementary 
schools, and give simple and 
statement good methods organiza- 
will 


great value inexperienced teachers, 


tion, teaching, and discipline. 


and cannot help commending itself the 


judgment the best teachers 


upon correct principles instruction, 


SELECT SPELLING AND PRONOUNCING 

LESSONS. from Appleton’sS hool Read- 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San 


price, cents. 


ers. 
Francisco : 


The difficulty spelling words arises 
from uncertainty regard the combi- 
nations 


represent 


This book contains list words 
that are difficult spell because the ex- 


ceptional combinations letters used. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL 


Among the School Bulletin Publications 


this little pamlet Brownell. 


manual school law for teachers, 


school officers, and parents, the State 


New York. 


MAGAZINES. 


St. Nicholas. For Young 
ducted Mary Mapes Dodge. ‘The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. year. 
magazine for the young people. 
The frontispiece this number, Be- 
tween Sea and Sky,”’ particularly fine. 


The Ne w England Magazine and Bay 


State Monthly. 26 Bromfield street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. $3.00 year; single numbers, 
cents. Among the articles this 


number are illustrated college article; 
The Congregational ete. 
The Popula Monthly. Con- 
New York. One 
of the best science magazines to be found. 
Monthly Magazine 


Science 


Swiss Cross. 
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New York. cents; $1.50 Office, Tribune Building, New 


This the first number very interest-| York City. cents per annum. 


ing magazine, and one which will 
great value all lovers nature. 

Frank Sunday Maga- 
zine (monthly). Mrs. Frank Leslie, Park 
Place, New York. 25 cents 5; $2.50 a 
This number contains 
plate, addition the fine illus- 
trations the various articles. 

The Andover Review (monthly). Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 35 cents; 
year. particularly interesting 
number this valuable magazine. 

(monthly Leonard 
Scott Publication Co., Philadelphia. 
cents; $1.50 per annum. qua non 
all lovers Shakespeare. 

The North American Review (monthly). 
East I4th street, New York. DU cents; 
$5.00 per annum. vigorous and enter- 
prising review. 

The Forum The Forum 
lishing Co., Fifth Ave., New York. 
bright, sensible magazine, rapidly rising 
high place favor. 

Politieal ly. Ginn 
Co., and Tremont Place, Boston. 


Single number, cents; yearly 


tion, $3.00. Better and better each quar- 


ter. 
The Pulpit of To-day. A Monthly 


Magazine Sermons. Venton Patter- 


son Co., West. Main street, Roches- 
cents. This magazine well 
deserves the wide cireulation which has 
among the clergy. 

The Edinburgh Re view, or Critical Jour- 
London; Houghton, Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. Price, shillings. vigorous mag- 
azine. 

Catal que of Yale University ; 1886-87. 
The first catalogue issued since Yale be- 
came Full interest the 


friends the institution. 


The Printing Quarterly Jour- 
nal, devoted Literature and Mechanies 
Charles Rollin Brainard, editor and pub- 


The Brooklyn Magazine (monthly). 


Pearl street, New York. Single 


copy, cents; yearly subscription, $2.00. 
The Brooklyn Magazine journal re- 
fined and interesting literature. 

The Quarterly Journal 


George Ellis, 141 Franklin street, Bos- 


ton. $2.00 broad and in- 
dependent journal, 

Lippincott’ s Monthly Magazine. J. B. 
Lippineott Co., Philadelphia. cents. 
McClelland, the complete story 
for this mouth. The plan complete 
novel each number seems become 


more and more popular. 

The Library Magazine. John Al- 
den, publisher. Pearl street, New 
York. $1.00 a yé ar. Bishop Wil on SAYS 
the Library Magazine gives much for 
$1.00 Littell offers for $8.00. 

The Platonist; Exponent Phil- 
Truth. Edited Thomas 
Johnson, Osceola, Missouri. 
annum. 

The Presbyterian Review (monthly 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743-745 Broad- 
way, New York. 33.00 per ets. 
single number. 

Codipe ration ina Western C ty. By Al- 

bert Shaw, Ph.D Publications the 
American 
75 cents. 
The Nari agansett TI storical Re gister 
Narragansett Historical Pub- 
lishing Co., Providence, $2.00 per 
year. 


Denver Journal Commerce (weekly). 


Journal Commerce Printing Co. room 
Tabor Block. cents; $3.00 year. 


This paper the official organ the 
Denver Board Trade, and the industrial 
journal the Great Rocky Mountain 
Region. 

The Northwest Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
Smalley, St. Paul, Minn. 
single copies, cents; $1.50 per year. 

The New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register (monthly). The Society’s 
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House, Somerset street, Boston. $3.00 


Full matters great interest 


all interested genealogical and anti- 


quarian researches. 
Th R vilro d and Engineering Journ ll 


(monthly). cents per copy; annual 


subscription, Murray 


yew York. 


bseribers to Van Nos 
hardly 


ing Magazine will 


and Van Nostrand’s Maga- 
~ne have been consolidated, and the pres- 
ent publi her is M. N. Forney. 

The New School Journal steadily 
inereasin value and under 
the eff editorial management 
Jerome Alle: Dr. Allen wields a vigor- 
shown an ‘. to con luct iu educ tional 
paper the best advantage. 
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